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Did You Ever Hunt for a Better Word? 
RO GE Ts You are busy on a story. Words are 


flowing from your pen in an unceasing 
stream—but suddenly you stop. That 
last word doesn’t exactly express your’ 
thought—there ought to be a better 
word—but what is it? 


At that instant you want a copy of 


Roget’s Thesaurus 


of ENGLISH WORDS and PHRASES 
By PETER MARK ROGET 

















This is a book that everybody needs. 
i} It is just as indispensable to every home 


J 
een. as a dictionary, and certainly no author 


SUPPOSE!"——_ can afford to be without it. The purpose 
that in our story we write, of a dictionary is merely to explain the 
“His meaning was clear. . .” meaning of words; the word being given 
We stop. The word “clear” to find the idea it is intended to convey. 
is not just the word we want The object of the Thesaurus is exactly 


3 The- : : : 2 - 
pA Mi Ky 0d Pon the opposite of this; the idea being given, 
“clear.” There we find “in- to find the word or phrase by which that 
telligible, lucid, explicit, ex- idea may be most fitly and aptly ex- 
pressive, significant, distinct, pressed 


recise, definite, well-defined, “—e 
cetanicenie, Peace wet It matters not whether you are writing 
plain, obvious, manifest, pal- a photoplay, short story, poem, social or 
pable, striking, glaring, trans- business letter, this volume will prove 
parent, above - board, un- a real friend. It is regarded by our most 


ried ae aie. distinguished scholars as indispensable 
takable, legible, open, posi- for daily use—as valuable as a dictionary. 
tive, unconfused, graphic.” Handsomely bound in cloth, 671 pages. 
See what a field of expression 
we have at our command. Price, Postpaid, $2.50. 
The synonyms of every word F 


and expression are given in THE WRITER’S DIGEST 
t A 
cite wets 22 East Twelfth St. Cincinnati, Ohio 
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SEND IN THIS COUPON TODAY 


THE WRITER’S DIGEST, 
22 East Twelfth St. Cincinnati, Ohio. 


Enclosed find $2.50 (currency, check or money order). Send me by return mail 
one copy of Roget’s Thesaurus of English Words and Phrases. 
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If You Make It a 
Mystery Story — 


if you plan to enter THE WRITER’S DIGEST 


Short-Story Contest with a mystery or a detective 
story, first study carefully— 


The Technique of the 
Mystery Story 


By Carolyn Wells 


Miss Wells has produced the most complete and 
practical book yet written on this subject. She has 
written it successfully because she has written more 
stories of this character perhaps than any other living 
writer. She believes that all the world loves a mys- 
tery. Since time out of mind, a clear and open page 
has ever lacked the fascination of the veiled meaning, 
and when some touch of the strange, the weird, and 
even the gruesome, has been added to the mysterious, 
its challenge has been the more alluring. 


An Exhaustive Analysis 


Miss Wells’ book is a complete exposition of the 
mystery story form. It is a book that stimulates 
insight into the methods of successful writers of 
plotted stories and at the same time cultivates fertility 
in the mind of the reader. Take just a few of her 
chapter headings and you will see how thoroughly 
she has covered her subject: The Passion for Solv- 
ing Mysteries, The History of Mystery, Ghost Stories, 
Detective Stories, The Real Detective and His Work, 
Deductions Used in Everyday Life, The Real Sherlock 
Holmes, The Search for Clues, The Murder Theme, 
The Robbery Theme, The Mysterious Disappearance, 
The Victim, The Criminal, The Suspects, Circum- 
stantial Evidence, Constructing the Plot, Maintaining 
Suspense, etc., etc. 


The volume is bound in a substantial, maroon- 
colored cloth binding, gold lettered, and will make a 
pleasing addition to your book-shelf devoted to works 
on the technique of writing. 


Price, Postpaid, $2.00 


Use the coupon and order now, while the contest 
is young. 


WRITER’S DIGEST, 
22 East 12th Street, Cincinnati, O. 


Gentlemen: I enclose herewith $2, for which please 
send me a copy of “The Technique of the Mystery 
Story,” by Carolyn Wells. 








A “HOW-TO” BOOK 


An ounce of practical “how-to” advice is worth 
a pound of abstract discussion about theories of 
short-story writing. That is why every short-story 
writer should read and study— 


How To Write 
Short Stories 


(Subscribers’ Edition) 
By L. Josephine Bridgart 


Our regular trade edition of Miss Bridgart’s helpful 
book has been exhausted, but during the period of 
the Short Story Contest which we are conducting 
(see page 1) we are making it possible to obtain the 
“Subscribers’ Edition,” distribution of which we have 
been obliged to restrict to subscribers only, 


What the Editors 
Want 


Miss Bridgart has made a specialty of the short 
story market. She knows what the magazine editors 
want, Therefore, she discusses writing as a business, 
and clearly shows the great possibilities open to every 
ambitious writer of today. She then goes fully in 
the construction of the plot; how to choose theme; 
the importance of developing a pleasing theme—in 
fact she covers every essential feature in the building 
of a successful short story. These hints alone will 
repay any writer many times over for the price of 
the book. 


An Ornament to 
Your Library 


The book is beautifully bound in durable gray cloth, 
and will be a pleasing addition to your library of 
books on the writer’s art. 

The regular price is $1.00. 

This edition cannot be sold except to subscribers. 
But, by subscribing now and filling in the attached 
coupon, 


The Book Will Be Yours — 
Absolutely Free 


(If you are already a subscriber, just attach to the 
coupon the regular price of $1.) 


THE WRITER’S DIGEST 
22 East 12th Street Cincinnati, O. 





(USE THIS COUPON) 
WRITER’S DIGEST, 
22 East 12th Street, Cincinnati. 


Gentlemen: Herewith find enclosed $2 for a year’s 
subscription to WRITER’S DIGEST and a copy of 
Miss Bridgart’s “How to Write Short Stories.” 
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Announcing the Prize Winners in the 
Authors’ Typing & Revising Bureau’s 


Monthly Manuscript Contest 
For March 


The contest, in which we offered four prizes—$20.00, $15.00, $10.00, and $5.00— 
for the best short story, the best photoplay synopsis, the best informative article, and 
the best poem, closed at 5:00 P. M., March 31st. 


After careful reading and selection, the following manuscripts were chosen as the 
best among several hundred submitted: 


Short Story: “WITH THE COMING OF SPRING,” by Grace L. Rowe, Inde- 
pendence, Missouri. 


Photoplay: “THE REDUCITERIA,” by Kate Holt, Birmingham, Ala. 


Article: “THE IROQUIS PEACE LEAGUE,” by Laura Adgate Mundy, Rochester, 
New York. 
Poem:. “THE WANDERER,” by Helen M. Woodbury, Attleboro, Mass. 


TERMS OF THE CONTEST: 


1. Each MONTHLY CONTEST closes at 5:00 P. M. on the last day of each month, The contest 
is open to anyone, residing anywhere, except officers or employes connected with this Bureau, All manu- 
scripts will be returned at the close of each contest. We are not purchasing any of the manuscripts, 
and retain no right or claim to them, whether or not a prize is awarded, 

There are no restrictions in regard to length, theme or treatment; all stories must be original, 


soul published, or produced on the screen. 

3. pr sec a should be folded (not rolled), enclosed in a iarge envelope and addressed to “Monthly 
Contest Editor, Authors’ Typing and Revising Bureau, Drawer F, Tallapoosa, Ga.’ 

4. Contestants are asked to enclose a stamped, self-addressed envelope for the return of their manu- 
scripts. The manuscripts will be held in our office from one to thirty days, depending on the day of the 
month received, 

5. All manuscripts must be TYPEWRITTEN on plain white paper, size 8% x 11, with black record 
ribbon, on one side of the sheet only. Each sheet must be numbered, and bear the name and address 
of the author, in the upper left-hand corner. 


6. Under no circumstances will we revise a manuscript which has been submitted for the Monthly 
Contest, for obvious reasons. It is permissible, however, to offer manuscripts which have been previously 


revised in the regular course of our business, 
7. The names of prize winners (with their permission, of course) will be announced each month in 
the Writer’s Digest. 


ABOUT OUR SERVICE. 

Tne Authors’ Typing and Revioing Bureau was established five years age and has enjoyed a steady 
‘nd consistent growth. Writers hav een quick to realize that our Detailed Criticisms are really worth- 
while, our Editorial Revision a potent selling factor, and our typing as clear, legible and free from typo- 
graphical errors as the story would appear when printed on the pages of a magazine. 

We are located in a small town in an out-of-the-way part of the country. Nevertheless, we continue 
to thrive and grow. We have author-clients in every state of the Union ; in Canada, Mexico, South 
America, New Zealand, India and China. We. have helped a great many “budding young authors” sell 
their first manuscripts, through competent criticism, revision, and our knowledge of the markets. 

We make no charge for Detailed Criticisms of manuscripts under 7,000 words. Our help is yours 
for the asking, Forward your manuscript today for a free criticism; it will be returned promptly, with 
our honest opinion of its merits and demerits, 


AUTHORS’ TYPING & REVISING BUREAU 


“The Agency That REALLY Helps” 


DRAWER F, TALLAPOOSA, GA. 
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The Literary Business of 
James Knapp Reeve 
Books for Writers 


THE NEW 1001 PLACES TO SELL MANU- TECHNIQUE OF FICTION WRITING.—Study 
SCRIPTS.—The standard guide to the market for all of this book will give definite knowledge of how to 
classes of literary material, Exact information about develop any basic idea into the best story that can be 
markets for short stories, articles, essays, photoplays, built around it. The most important work of its k'nd, 
post-card sentiments and mottoes, vaudeville sketches, Price, $1.75. 


plays, photographs, ideas, songs, humor. ™ 
More than 100 publications are named, that use _PLOTTING THE SHORT STORY.—A Practical 
poetry. More than 200 markets for short fiction. Exposition of Germ-Plots, What They Are and Where 
Special articles upon Verse writing. and Trade Press to Find Them: The Structure and Development of the 
work, A list of Trade Journals and their needs, De- Ste and on aap vd oe — a 
artments explaining Juvenile, Religious and Agricul- ontents include a number of both Simple and Com- 
P P 3 g eats Ld plicated Plots, Clearly Worked Out, to afford writers 


tural markets. Book ublishers. House organs, 4 ; “ 
Photoplay Producers. P ‘ alee. $2.50. | practical examples in Plot Building. Price, $1.00, 


88 WAYS TO MAKE MONEY BY WRITING.— THE MANUSCRIPT RECORD. Will enable you 
Hints, helps, recipes and suggestions for writers who | to keep track of, and furnishes a complete record of 
want to exchange their less pretentious efforts for | all MSS. Indispensable to any writer who desires 
checks of $5 or $10 each. Tells how to make money a simple and efficient method of record-keeping, Any 
by Syndicating, by Writing Advertising, by Doing | detail relative to the sending out of each individual 
Press Work, by Writing Greeting Card Verses and manuscript instantly available. A saver of time, 
Sentiments, etc, There is a list of markets, with | money and labor. Price, 70c. 


addresses. Price, $1.20. | WHAT EDITORS WANT.—An inexpensive book- 


HOW TO WRITE A SHORT STORY.—The let that puts in tabloid form the answer to this great 
author points out every step from the idea to the question that thousands of writers ask each day. A 
finished short story. There are seven chapters: The | handy desk help. Price, 25c, 
Plot; Method of Narration; The Introduction; The | RHYMES AND METERS.—A practical manual 
Story Proper; Conclusion and Climax; The Prep ara- for versifiers; offers an understandable, easily applied 
tion of the Manuscript; The Placing’ of the Story. treatment of Verse Making in General, Rhyme, Meter, 

Price, 65c. | Stanza Forms, Subtleties of Versification. The 

MODERN PHOTOPLAY WRITING — ITs | @uatrain_and Sonnet, The Ballade and Other French 
CRAFTSMANSHIP.—By Howard T. Dimick. The | Forms, Types of Modern Verse, The Song, Verse 
Best Book of Instruction on Photoplay Writing Yet | rranslation. Price, 75c. 
Published.—A book for the beginner, and for the | WRITING FOR THE TRADE PRESS.—A vet- 
successful worker who is already selling his scenarios; | eran writer who has minted thousands of his ideas 
it teaches the primary steps, and each successive step | into the coin of trade press editors, tells defin'tely, 
up to the completed play; there are new lessons in and in detail, how to make a success of trade press 
technique, in the use of material, problems of the authorship. It is likely that Mr. Farrington has 
_. and in the business management and selling of | contributed to more periodicals than any other Hiviog 
WOFE. | S Ta é us 

Includes a graded series of exercises, beginning —. the tcome of years’ of experience. ' 
with analysis and proceeding to creative writing, of Price, $1.00. 


invaluable aid to the intelligent aspirant. Also, a 
complete sample scenario of 7,500 words, and _ various PRACTICAL AUTHORSHIP.— Designed to afford 
synopses, The help given by this work could not he writers an insight into certain technical and financial 
secured through any course of lessons at ten times aspects of the profession of letters as followed hy 
the price of the book, the general writer for current publications. It will 
“‘Dimick’s Modern Photoplay Writing is the most give you information upon writing which will help 
thorough manual of its kind that we have ever scen you in every phase of your work—short stories, 
The book treats every important detail of screen essays, verse, articles. Each: writer will find some- 
authorship.’—The Bookman. | thing useful about his specialty. By James Knapp 
392 Pages; Cloth; Price, $3.00. | Reeve. Price, $1.50. 








Catalogue of 25 Other Helpful Books on Request. 


Criticism and Revision of Manuscripts 


Constructive criticism and advice regarding markets by one who has for many years been engaged in 
various hranches of literary work—as writer of fiction and miscellaneous articles for magazines and news- 
papers, publisher, editor, foreign correspondent, travel writer—which have had cumulative effect in giving 
a very full understanding of editorial needs and requirements. This experience can be applied to your 
own needs, 

The charge for Reading, Criticism and Advice regarding sale is as follows: 

1000 words or less........ er ee Words over 5000, in one manuscript, 50 cents for 
oa to pie —- ; = each additional 1000. Special rates for hook manu- 
2 to 3000 words. . GEE : : - . 
3000 to 4000 words. 3.00 | Scripts of more than 40,000 words, and for verse. 
4000 to 5000 words. 3.75 Send for full explanatory circular, 

Correspondence invited. 


Address: *JAMES KNAPP REEVE, Franklin, Ohio. 

















*Founder and former editor of The Editor. 
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You Were Balzac Or Dumas 


---they’d be digging up your 
stories to make into photoplays 


Have you ever wondered why the motion picture producers keep going back to the 
old writers for so many stories? The reason is—they can’t get enough good ones by 
present-day writers. The demand is bigger than the supply—therefore the producers 
have to fall back upon the old classics for their material. But—this mine is fast being 
exhausted, and it is up to the new writers of America to keep the studios supplied. 
Already every manuscript that comes to the scenario editor is being assayed by ex- 
perts, to discover, if possible, a genius. 





The ‘‘Ideal’’ Course In Photoplay Writing 





has been prepared especi- 
ally to train new men and 
women to meet this de- 
mand, There is an old 
saying that every man has 
at least one story in him; 
every man has a lot of 
stories in him—if he can 
only get them out. The 
“Ideal” Course tells you 
how to get them out—and 
down on paper. It begins 


READ WHAT SOME OF OUR 
STUDENTS SAY 


“It’s worth the money, as good 
as others that I have seen priced at 
several times yours.”—L, C. 

“I was certainly glad to see THE 
‘IDEAL’ COURSE IN PHOTO- 
PLAY WRITING which came by 
this morning’s mail. I have four 
or five other courses, but this is 
the most sensible and careful state- 
ments I have seen.”—S, M. N.,, 
Washington, D. C. 

“One of the best Courses I have 
found on the market. Worth many 
times the price.”’—J, P., Ply- 
mouth, Texas, 


at the bottom and tells 
you in an easy way just 
what it is that goes to 
make up a story. It shows 
you how to isolate a theme 
from a group of incidents, 
and then how to build 
those incidents up around 
this theme into a plot, 
then adding a pinch of ac- 
tion and suspense and sur- 
prise to these other in- 
gredients. 











The Real Way Is the ‘‘Ideal’’ Way 


plete that after reading them you can 
select your theme all by yourself. And, 
by following the Course through from start 
to finish, write a complete photoplay. Then, 
to finish it off with, you can follow the in- 
structions in the concluding Lesson and 
—sell it! 


because you can understand it—because it 
is written for the man and woman without 
previous training; because it is prepared 
by people who have been through the mill 
and therefore know how to make you know 
what they know. 

The “Ideal” Course is made up of 
twenty big Lessons—Lessons so very com- 


OUR SPECIAL OFFER 


The “IDEAL” COURSE IN PHOTOPLAY helpful, constructive articles on photoplay 
WRITING is offered at a price so low that’ writing. And there is still more to come: 
no one can afford to wait a day before taking With each course the student is entitled to 
up a systematic study of writing for the screen. free criticism of two manuscripts. You can 
$5.—But there is more to come—with this thus put into practice what you learn from the 
price we include a year’s subscription to THE Lessons, and may find through this criticism 
WRITER'S DIGEST, which every month has your weak points; where you can improve, etc. 
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OUR UNIQUE ‘‘FOLLOW-UP 
LESSON’’ FEATURE 

A feature of the IDEAL COURSE 

that no other photoplay writing 


ourse possesses are the twelve 
“Follow-Up” Lessons that we send 
out to every student in addition to 
is regular Course. These are not 
stale, dead lessons taken from a 
tock on our shelves, but are pre- 
ired fresh each week by our Edi- 
tors, They are built around special 
new developments in the photoplay 
world, This keeps the Course abso- 
tely up to date, 








Don’t Send Any Money. 


To obtain this remarkable Course just sign and ¢ 
send us the attached coupon—do not send any 
money with it. Pay the postman the full price # 
of the Course, $5, and we will add your name 
to the WRITER’S DIGEST subscription 
list. If at the end of five days you do not 
find it all and more than we claim for it, 
send it back to us and we will cheer- 
fully refund your money. 


Examine the IDEAL COURSE 
IN PHOTOPLAY WRITING 
in your home, 


writer's Digest 
22 E. 12th St. 
Cincinnati, O. 
Please 
send me your ‘Ideal’ 
4 Course in’ Photoplay 
¢ Writing. I will pay the 
@ postman the complete price 
of the Course, $5, and return 


Gentlemen: 


it if I am not wholly satisfied 
¢ with my bargain, 
Name 
Street 


eee eee eeeereeeee eeeteeses 
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Announcing 


A Short Story Prize Contest 


The most practical A B C articles ever published on the subject of short story 
technique—we refer to the series of articles being written by Mr. Uzzell—are now 
appearing in THE WRITER’S DIGEST. 

We are publishing these articles because we want our readers to be able to help 
supply the tremendous demand for short stories—a demand that is increasing each 
month, For—editors everywhere are calling for stories—and the number of fiction 
magazines is constantly increasing. New talent and new kinds of stories are wanted. 
We are perfectly safe in saying that no good story—built according to sound principles 
of short story technique—goes begging today. In order to stimulate our readers to 
throw their hats in the short fiction ring we are offering the following cash prizes: 


$60 AND $40 FOR THE TWO BEST STORIES 


_ Three unusual features of this contest will make a special appeal to the new 
writer. They are: 


FREE CRITICISM FOR NEXT TEN 


First, in addition to the above prizes, to the contestants sending in the 
ten next best stories our WRITER’S DIGEST Criticism Service will offer a 
free detailed criticism of their stories--why they failed, together with prac- 
tical suggestions for rconstructing them, and lists of possible markets. 


WINNING STORIES TO BE PUBLISHED IN 


Brief Stories Magazine 


econd, the winning stories will actually be published—in BRIEF 


STORIES ‘MAGAZIN E, co-operating with us in this endeavor to induce am- 
bitious writers to master the principles of short story technique by giving 


then a definite object to aim at. In present-day short story literature BRIEF 
STORIES has been conspicuous for its emphasis upon sound writing and 
good structure as essentials of short story writing—so much so that to appear 
in its pages is really a test of merit, and will be of very great value to the 
winners of our prizes in getting attention called to their work. 


TO BE BROADCAST 


Third, further valuable assistance in getting the new writer off on the 
right foot will be afforded by Broadcasting Station WLW, Cincinnati, whose 
Studio Director, Mr. Fred Smith, will write a radario or radio play from the 
story and produce it over the air, on a date which we will announce. 


No restrictions will be placed upon the type of story submitted. Stories written 
from the romantic point of view, or the realistic; mystery stories; love stories; 
adventure stories; business stories—all will be judged from the standpoint of idea 
value, plot construction, form, characterization, and the other ingredients that go to 
the making up of a good short story. Each story is to be kept within 5,000 words. 
Contest closes June 20th. 


JUDGES 


Judges in the contest are: James Knapp Reeve, dean of writers for writers; 
James W. Earp, whose “Boomer Jones” was an important contribution to recent 
short-story literature; and William H. Kofoed, Editor of BRIEF STORIES. 

For complete instructions about how to prepare your manuscripts for entering 
this contest and other information address— 


WRITER’S DIGEST STORY CONTEST EDITOR 
22 East Twelfth Street CINCINNATI, OHIO 
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Plotting the One-Act Play 


A successful playwright tells how to find the idea for your play, 
and then how, step by step, to construct a plot for it. 


By MARY MAC MILLAN 


Author of “Short Plays,” “More Short Plays,” “Third Book of Short Plays,” 
“The Little Golden Fountain,” etc. 


When the Editor of THe Dicest asked 
me to write an article in which I should 
think up the theme and story of a play and 
then work the unfolding of the play out 
before you on paper, it sounded utterly im- 
posible, and therefore, having a little of 
the canny Scot in me, I hedged. 

“IT have done that,” I said, “in a way—in 
one of the earlier articles I told about some 
of the processes involved in the first play 
| ever wrote.” 

“Yes, I know,” he replied, “but do it again 
—more elaborately. Take a perfectly new 
subject and work it out right before their 
eves, 

Just as, forsooth, one should tell you to 
go into the garden and pluck a rose or to 
the orchard and pick up an apple! We par- 
ried, for what he proposed was not exactly 
as casy as plucking a rose or picking up an 
apple. But I knew what he meant. He 
didn’t trust me! Or, rather, he trusted me 
but he knew how easy it is in going over a 
past achievement to find causes and pro- 
cesses that were absolutely unintentional. 
| have read Edgar Allen Poe’s analysis of 
how he wrote “The Raven,” and I do not 
believe for one minute that it is an accurate 


account. I do not say that he meant to lie 
about it; he himself probably believed he 
was telling the exact truth, but it is so easy 
to find causes afterward that you were ab- 
solutely unaware of beforehand. 

There was a reason why I[ did not want to 
block out a play. It was like analyzing a 
phantom. I hadn’t an idea in the world and 
I was hopeless of producing one. Getting 
an idea for a play is like gathering a rose 
or an apple from the empty air. The bush 
or the tree are not there to provide them. 
While your physical eyes are gazing absent- 
mindedly upon the everlasting hills or upon 
the tall buildings of Fifth Avenue, your 
spirit must go inside and pluck the fruits 
and flowers of your mind. There is no 
other way. There is no other place. And 
I never seem to have any! When our play 
is done I feel that I shall never have another 
thought. Self-confidence—not conceit—is 
a priceless gift. 

But your editor was persistent and, being 
a beguiling Irishman, he won. I promised 
I would try—if I could get an idea. I con- 
fess that I have not tried to begin this 
paper until the idea came. I confess 
that in the interest of literary science! 
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Why not literary science? But 1 haven't 
space to argue that out. And in the interests 
of literary science I am going to make two 
other declarations : That I am going to write 
this paper piece-meal, as my subject grows, 
a little at a time, from scene to scene, and it 
will therefore probably seem very jerky; 
and that I will not promise to stick undevi- 
atingly to this outline when I come to write 
the play itself. 

A dramatic director who has recently 
produced one of my little costume plays, 
wrote asking for something new—wouldn’t 
I write a play with his needs in mind? 
Very well, then, I will kill two birds with 
one stone. I am aware that I am speaking 
of a particular case now which may not 
apply to any reader of this article. How- 
ever, if you wish to write a play, having no 
particular market for it or theme you are 
bent upon expressing (I use the term theme 
to denote both the idea and the story of 
the play), it is just as well to try to discover 
what the public in general seems to be want- 
ing. 

I want to write a costume play, then. 
That much is settled. I have done a costume 
play of Elizabethan times, one of the Mid- 
dle Ages, one of Colonial days, two intro- 
ducing characters from various epochs, one 
of mythological Greece and Rome. I want 
something different. I happen at this mom- 
ent to be whimsical and I desire a new 
flavor. Also, perhaps if I hit upon some- 
thing intriguing it may suggest a theme for 
the play. 

My mind hangs upon costumes! It hovers 
over them and lights them up as by an 
electric searchlight. I see laces and crino- 
lines and velvets, armor and buckles and 
wigs, shawls, and veils, and bonnets. Sud- 
denly I see the Scotch kilt in its captivating 
colors. That pleases me, satisfies and holds 
me as does the sight of a person you are 
about to fall in love with. Moreover, it is 
a timely bit of color. I am about to fall in 
love with my Scotch play. It is beginning 
to come clear. 

I know an old Scotch story by the “Et- 
trick Shepherd,” James Hogg, about the 
persecutions of the Covenanters by Claver- 


house. I’ll have my hero as a Covenanting 
Lowlander, then — that’s something new. 
The soldiers of that time still wore some 
armor, which is a help to the costuming of 
the play. I am not quite clear about the 
time but I think it was somewhere in the 
middle of the seventeenth century. I shall 
have to read up on the history of the period 
before I dare to begin the play. I know it 
was the time when Scotland was torn to 
pieces between the Jacobites and Presbyter- 
ians, and a play about this period means 
fighting and romance—a sort of “young 
Lochinvar came out of the west” atmos- 
phere. 

There will have to be a hero then, and he 
will be in love with a girl. He will be a 
young Covenanter and he will be hunted 
by a young captain in Claverhouse’s army. 
That young man will be in love with the 
girl, too. On the trail of the Covenanter 
he comes to the girl’s house to propose to 
her again, and discovers his quarry there. 
A fight ensues. And there I have the ker- 
nel of my little one-act play. 

It is the eternal triangle, of course, but | 
have no objection to that, because it always 
has existed in real life, and always will, 
while love lasts; yet in this case I don’t 
know. If the soldier loses out entirely per- 
haps he will excite too much sympathy. 
There is something awkward about having 
the unsuccessful lover at loose ends at the 
close of a play, anyhow. Shall I put in 
another girl as a consolaton prize for him? 
A friend of the heroine’s, perhaps? <A 
younger sister? Yes. 

Now most unexpectedly there pops into 
my mind another idea entirely. Ask the 
gods of creation why! I don’t know. I 
only know that this idea delights me and 
that it seems to enlarge and enrich the 
whole scheme of the play. It is the idea of 
re-incarnation. I am going to have a set of 
modern lovers—the same ones—to be going 
through practically the same adventures 
they passed through more than two centu- 
ries ago. 

Now I see daylight! I will divide my 
one-act play into three scenes, with, how- 
ever, no fall of the curtain. 


(To be concluded in the June issue of WRitTER’s DiGEsT.) 
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Making Many Stories from One 


The writer of general feature articles will find in this article 
by Mr. Koch a key to a vastly increased output. 


By FELIX J. KOCH 


Author of “How to Syndicate Manuscripts.” 


Just the other day a professional writer- 
man, happening to have an odd hour or so 
between trains in the Queen of the West,— 
resolved to pay a friendly visit to the home 
of this magazine. 

The writer-man, like all professional 
scribbling men today, is trying to live down 
the craft traditions of long, flowing locks, 
beard, ruffled, thin-worn collar, and dulled 
shoes. So, making ready to meet the editor- 
folk, he did that most commonplace of 
things, stepped to a shining parlor on a main 
street and signalled to the boys to give his 
shoes a needed “shine.” 

Doing so, the writer did what he is wont 
to do, whenever odd moments present, 
practice up on the finding of themes for 
stories.” “Stories,” in the cant of the 
trade, are informative articles or “features,” 
so-called. 

very chair was ocupied ; people awaited 
turns below. One paid a dime for his shine ; 
almost every one fee’d the boy a nickel. 

This nook-in-the-wall was in a high-rent 
district of town. Manifestly it took many 
dimes just to pay the rent here. Then there 
was light; heat in the colder months; elec- 
tric fan operation in the warmer; invest- 
ment in equipment, the stands particularly ; 
wages, if they paid such, instead of depend- 
ing on tips for the bill to the boys. In spite 
of these facts, one could not but see that 
lie place did a mighty good business! 

A mighty good business, just through 
shining folks’ shoes. 

That, come to think of it, was a unique 
form of business, as businesses go now 
indeed ! 

Just what did it all represent? What 
did a mighty good business along such lines 
imply? What might be the returns per 
day? What was the investment in point? 
\Vhat did it net on the year? 


Business magazines — System, Chicago ; 
Business, Detroit; How To Sell, Chicago; 
Business Magazine, Knoxville —all these 
and others might be interested in buying 
just such a tale. Carbons might be made of 
the MSS. as written; these could be sold in 
Canada, Britain proper, Australia—to equi- 
valent publications whose subscribers do not 
take the American magazines. 

Naturally, the soul of this business lay 
in its boys. 

Time was, and that not so many years 
ago, when the Greek, and not the colored 
boys, were the city bootblacks. What had 
become of the Greek shine-boys,—the pad- 
rones, forced to work out passage-money 
loaned to bring them from Greece, so many 
of them had been. Immigration and labor 
publications should be interested in that 
story. Newspaper readers, dallying through 
the Sunday supplements, also would be 
interested in a more general version of 
this tale. 

The Greek boy had gone; come, in his 
turn, the colored lad. How did the work 
appeal to him? What did it net him a day? 
What were his hours? What was the lunch- 
eon one marked him bring along? How did 
he apply, how test out, for the place? 

Boys delight to read of odd jobs boys 
hold. The Sunday-school publications of 
almost all the recognized faiths are keen 
for this success material. The Baptist boy 
doesn’t read the Unitarian Sunday-school 
sheet; the Universalist doesn’t read the 
Lutheran, nor the Christian (in the nar- 
rower sense), nor Baptist. So one may 
syndicate the story among the papers for 
these ; then duplicate all in Canada, Britain, 
and other English-speaking lands. 

Even as the boy was still daubing polish 
to the shoes, the writer-man had themes for 
“stories” : 
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Bic BusINESS wiTH BUSINESS 


MeEn’s SHINES 


What Became of the Greek Boy Who 
Shined Your Shoes? 
Shine, Sir? Shine? 
A Good Job for Boys. 

Nor was that all. Watching the boy, 
the man wondered. Once on a time, patent- 
leather shoes had been the rage here. Oc- 
casionally still men wear these to this place 
and that, of course. 

What had become of “patent leather”? 
Rather, what leathers has shoedom not 
known, through the years, that have sought 
to make this delay and expenditures for 
shines wholly needless? Time was when 
men were urged to carry a wee chamois 
bag, with a wee sponge inside, much as they 
did a tobacco pouch; they could wipe their 
shoes to spick-and-spanness when they 
wished. A shoe dealer—the boys themselves 
perhaps—could tell of “fights against grime 
upon shoes” they had known. The shoe 
retailing papers, the leather publications, 
then society journals touching on dress—all 
these should be interested in the result of 
investigations here; each paper given a 
particular appeal in its especial tale. 

The boys shined the shoes ; doing so, they 
used polish. After all, what ts shoe polish. 
anyway? What is it made of? How are 
the colored types colored? How is it “filled” 
to the cans? What are the advantages, dis- 
advantages, as between various makes of 
these—this, of course, without advertising 
trade names. A glance at the names of 
manufacturers on the boxes—a question- 
naire letter, if one might not visit their 
agents when they come to town—would 
bring all the data desired. Again, leather 
papers, shoe papers, “smart dress” journals, 
juveniles; and, if polish is an unguent, then 
the oil journals also, should prove markets 
to this tale. 

The boys use the polish; they shine the 
shoes merrily. Incidentally, how long should 
it take to shine an average size, average 
soiled pair of shoes? How long a badly- 
soiled pair? A wet pair? ? 


BUILDING 


A muddy pair? 
Do boys take on speed as practice goes on? 
What is a record shine? A dime to the boy 
making such for this test! Newspapers 


running oddity pages, perhaps the athletic, 
gymnastic and physical culture papers 
would purchase well developed accounts on 
this theme. 

Completing a shine, one boy turned to a 
nearby waiter: 

“New shoe laces, 
yours,” he said. 

The man nodded yes, while continuing on 
with his newspaper. The boy found just 
the same kind and shade of laces from the 
groups near; cut the old pair down the 
criss-cross; discarded the _ fragments; 
whipped a new lace into position; then 
started to shine. 

“Speaking of shoe laces, what are they 
made of?” flashed instantly to one on- 
looker’s mind. 

How are the laces built to resist the slow, 
sure draw of shoes? How are the tips put 
to the ends, in the thousand lots in which 
made? How long should a lace last beneath 
normal usage? Are there many “freak” 
laces used? What do folk improvise, when 
laces tear while afar, as substitutes? Not 
only the shoe journals, but the cordage and 
dry goods journals, should invest in good 
tales of these wares. 

The writer-man found the boy about 
completing his task with him. Preparing 
to rise for the brushing off, he glanced to 
one side. 

A neighbor patron had his shoe in air; 
he marked how the heel was turned. After 
all, came the thought now, why do folks’ 
heels turn? Put another way, why aren't 
heels all made of materials that prevent 
their turning so? When a heel is turned, 
it is Nature’s way of finding the type foot- 
wear she wants! What, then, would be 
natura] footwear? Beauty doctors, pediat- 
rists, would no doubt come almost to blows 
here,—answering rival points in interviews. 
“The Two Sides of the Turned Heel” 
should, therefore, provide the beauty maga- 
zines, the health publications—women’s ma- 
gazines very generally—with stories! 

Only, the boy was asking now that he 
step down and be “brushed.” 

Already other clients were crowding. 

The clock on the wall was striking almost 

(Continued on page 64) 
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Finding Stories in Your Home 


How to utilize for story material the folks that you know 
best because you see them every day. 


By THOMAS H. UZZELL 


Formerly Fiction Editor of “Collier’s” and Author of 
“Narrative Technique.” 


Beginners at the art of fiction writing 
commonly seek to find their inspirations in 
far-away, imaginary countries, in castles in 
Spain, rather than in their own “parlor- 
bed-room-and-bath”! It is difficult to be- 
lieve that most of the best stories we will 
ever get will come from a close and sym- 
pathetic study of the few people who live 
closest to us. The people we see most, how- 
ever, have one exceptional advantage over 
all others for literary material, i. e., we 
understand them as they really are, or at 
least we understand them better than any 
other people, or, indeed, if we find we do 
not understand them, we can go and take 
a look at them. 

This taking a closer look at the people 
with whom the young writer lives with an 
eye to possible story material is, I am con- 
vinced the beginning of genuine progress 
in the professional sense. In turning your 
relatives and friends into stories that will 
add to your bank account (being careful 
only not to make a villain of the father of 
your best girl!) you have only to bear in 
mind the following processes : 

1. Make a full-length, written study of one 
person whom you have known for at least 
five years, 

2. Go over this study very carefully, making 
certain that 11 the important facts are there, 
that all the facts given are consistent with 

ne another (an important check), and that 
the character’s most significant acts are fully 
accounted for as to motives. 

3. Single out the two or three most impor- 
tant motives that seem to be activating the 


character and decide which of them seems the 
most interesting to use in a short story. 


4. Examine very carefully the things the 
character did in ‘real life because of this one 
motive singled out, and then select the most 
interesting and significant. 

5. Plot your story around this single inci- 
dent by putting it into a dramatic conflict and 
intensifying that conflict to the maximum. 


These are the steps to take. Some of 
them may not be entirely clear to you so 
that I will use an illustration that explains 
them. I will take a story manuscript that 
was recently sold to one of the large popular 
magazines for several hundred dollars. The 
author, a young woman one year out of 
college, was skeptical about there being 
any “adventure or romance” in the peop‘e 
with whom she lived and was prone to 
write sentimental romances about people 
taken from the books she had read and 
liked. She had lived in a boarding-house 
for a number of years. One of the “in- 
mates” was a woman of about thirty-five 
years who had a rather happy-go-lucky 
husband. Both worked for the same de- 
partment store. The writer began with the 
wife. 

Step number one resulted in some rough 
notes which totaled about nine thousand 
words. These notes recorded literally every- 
thing the writer could remember seeing the 
woman do, say, or imagine; also things 
said about her; also the author’s specula- 
tions as to the truth that lay behind what 
the character said about herself. 


Inventorying the Character 


Step number two took several hours. 
Together we discussed the character, finally 
deciding that her main traits were love of 
her husband, grief over the loss of their 
only child, pride in her office work, desire 
to travel, love of radio music, and several 
minor traits. Several of the things reported 
as happening at the woman’s office seemed 
to contradict her pride in her work, and, 
after an actual investigation which I in- 
sisted upon, the writer learned that these 
reports about office carelessness were false 
and that the pride as indicated was con- 
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sistently held to. During these discussions, 
gaps in the information needed about the 
character were discovered with the result 
that the writer filled them in, the total 
number of words being written for the 
entire character study finally totaling sev- 
enteen thousand. 

Step number three led the author to study 
especially the woman’s love of her husband, 
her pride in her work and her love of radio 
music. These traits in the end seemed to 
be the most prominent, but even then the 
author was skeptical as to there being “any 
story in the woman”; she was so utterly 
like a million other human beings with 
nothing seemingly to distinguish her. Nev- 
ertheless the three traits were considered 
carefully and finally the woman’s pride in 
her work was selected for use in making a 
plot. 


The Dominant Characteristic 


Step number four brought out three dis- 
tinct acts inspired by the character’s pride 
in her work: she designed hats and spent 
time she should be resting studying the 
work of other designers; she refused a 
larger salary to work for another house 
where she would have to sell rather than 
design hats; and, lastly she once remained 
at night to finish up some work her husband 
should have done in her own department 
which was related to her own work. It 
was easy to single out the last of these epi- 
sodes as being the most interesting for use 
in making a plot. (Up to this point, how- 
ever, no effort whatever to make a plot had 
been made; simply the character had been 
studied out from every angle possible. ) 

The last step, the fifth, was to expand 
this episode of helping out her husband into 
a character story. The author, being asked 
what precisely was the most unique thing 
about the episode, said: “The fact of the 
wife’s doing what her husband couldn’t or 
wouldn’t do.” The reason for her doing 
this was again not so much her love for her 
husband as her pride; she couldn’t endure 
seeing either of them do a careless, cheap 
piece of work. 

Now the process of plotting this episode 
with this trait into a character story has 


been outlined in my previous article on 
“How to Plot a Character Story,” in the 
April Wrirter’s Dicest. I will summarize 
the development thus: 


Inventing the Obstacle 


The trait is pride. The obstacle to the 
wife’s pride is the husband’s carelessness, 
neglect of his work. Here we have the be- 
ginning of a conflict: wife’s pride versus 
husband’s negligence. In developing this 
conflict we have only to invent greater ob- 
stacles to test the wife’s pride and make 
the wife’s pride great enough to overcome 
these greater obstacles. This process took 
us about two hours, being occupied mainly 
in imagining the different things the hus- 
band could do to make the wife trouble in 
her work. Finally we decided that the most 
remarkable and significant thing the hus- 
band could do would be to flirt with and try 
to run off with the young stenographer to 
the president of the firm. 

As soon as we hit on this we saw that we 
had invented a situation in which the usual 
roles of husband and wife are reversed, 
especially if we assumed that if the wife 
could have her husband dismissed from his 
job. By this invention we made the hus- 
band literally economically dependent upon 
the wife. The latter, rather than have her 
husband disgrace himself, herself and the 
whole office in which they worked, told her 
husband that if he ran away with the little 
stenographer, he would lose his job. The 
husband had spent most of his life there, 
could get no other profitable work at his 
age, and was in line for a pension if he 
remained. 


The “Big Scene” 


The “big scene” in the story is obviously 
where husband and wife have it out over the 


husband’s love affair. The wife gives a 
supreme exhibition of her pride when she 
makes it clear that she lays down the law 
for the husband not only because she loves 
him but because of her pride in their work. 
Thus the story carries out the trait discov- 
ered in the boarding-house woman with 
whom the writer began. 


(Continued on page 63) 





The Technique of Verse Writing 
Article Number Ten in Mr. Kennedy’s series of A, B, C 
studies in the writing of poetry. 

By THOMAS KENNEDY 
Instructor of English at Carnegie Institute of Technology. 
FRENCH VERSE FORMS—C ontinued 


The Ballade 


rhe ballade lends itself readily to serious 
and elevated thought, though it can also be 
humorous and even ribald, as witness that 
same thief-poet Francois Villon, who wrote 
the poem mentioned in our previous article. 
lis name is closely associated with the bal- 
lade, which he handled in every conceivable 
mood. 

The ballade is composed of three stanzas 
of eight lines, followed by an envoi or dedi- 
cation of four lines, written in iambic pen- 
tameter, or iambic tetrameter. Three 


rhyme-sounds only are allowed in the strict 
the stanzas rhyming ababbcbc and 
The difficulty of finding so 
many rhymes has led some writers to intro- 
duce a fourth rhyme-sound in the fifth and 


form; 
the envot, bebe. 


seventh lines of each stanza. As mentioned 
above, the three-rhyme restriction has been 
often violated, particularly in translation; 
irequently, too, the meter has been changed 
from the iambic form. The following by 
Vincent Starrett complies with all the rules. 
t shows the ballade in its lighter mood and 
does it to very good advantage. 


BALLADE OF HOUSE FURNISHINGS 


Of chiffoniers and davenports and swings, 
Buffets and tables, cabinets and chairs, 
Of stools and couches, pedestals and things, 
Settees and stoves, and similar affairs, 

Now let us sing; and if the reader stares 
Because I have not filled an empty space, 

Let him be comforted; the poet swears 
A bed’s the finest piece about the place. 


Tea-carts are very well for chitterlings, 
And dressers for receptacles for hairs, 
And canopies are excellent for kings, 
And sofas for man’s adolescent heirs ; 
But for the body’s comical despairs, 
For weal or woe, in triumph or disgrace, 
I think (unless the connotation scares !) 
A bed’s the finest piece about the place. 


And who shall say no herald angel sings 
For him who first invented beds? Who 
dares 
To whisper that the man who added springs 
Does not deserve the halo that he wears? 
_ For does not life itself, and other snares, 
Begin (and end) in this benign embrace? 
Remember, then, what time you say your 
prayers, 
A bed’s the finest piece about the place. 
ENvoI. 
Prince — Princess — Reader — Anyone who 
cares !— 
Hear me! 
face: 
For birth, for death, for love, or for repairs, 
A bed’s the finest piece about the place. 
The ballade of Villon’s mentioned above 
is so well known that one hesitates to quote 
it; yet it so well exemplifies the use of the 
form for serious and beautiful thought that 
anyone who has read it can do so again 
with profit. As I said, Rossetti did not pre- 
tend to follow the three-rhyme limitation. 
The chant royal, an extended ballade, is 
made up of five stanzas of eleven lines each, 
and an envoi of five lines. Five rhymes are 
allowed; one must be repeated three times, 
and the others twice in each stanza. As 
this implies fifteen rhymes on one terminal 
sound and ten on each of the others, with- 
out considering the envoi, following the 
form with precision verges on the impos- 
sible, at least in English. I have seen very 
few that followed the correct form, and 
none that were of more than technical ex- 
cellence. Quotation would fill much space 
and help the average writer very little. 
The curious may find one in the poems of 
Mr. Dobson. The correct. rhyme-scheme 
for the stanzas is ababccddede ; in the envoi, 
ddede. In the chant royal, as in the ballade, 
the last line of the first stanza is repeated 
as a refrain at the end of each stanza and 


of the envoi. 


The thing is plain upon its 
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The villanelle is a pleasing form marked 
by alternate refrains and requiring a con- 
siderable amount of dexterity for its proper 
execution. It is composed on two rhymes 
in three-line stanzas, the scheme being aba— 
aba. The first line of the first stanza is re- 
peated as the last line of all the even stan- 
zas; the last line is repeated as the last line 
of the odd stanzas. The final stanza re- 
peats both of the refrain lines, and is, there- 
fore, a quatrain rhyming abaa. Normally, 
the lines are repeated unchanged, though 
slight variations are permitted if the last 
word remain unaltered. Once more Dob- 
son: 

FOR A COPY OF THEOCRITUS 


O singer of the field and fold, 
Theocritus! Pan’s pipe was thine,— 
Thine was the happier Age of Gold. 
For thee the scent of new-turned mould, 
The bee-hives, and the murmuring pine, 
O singer of the field and fold! 


Thou sang’st the simple feasts of old,— 
The beechen bowl made glad with wine, . . 
Thine was the happier Age of Gold. 


Thou bad’st the rustic loves be told,— 
Thou bad’st the tuneful reeds combine, 
O singer of the field and fold! 


And round thee, ever laughing, rolled 
The blithe and blue Sicilian brine, . . 
Thine was the happier Age of Gold. 


Alas for us! Our songs are cold; 
Our Northern suns too sadly shine :— 
O singer of the field and fold, 

Thine was the happier Age of Gold. 

In the sestina, product of old Provence, 
verse reaches the limit of cultured artifi- 
ciality. Because it has more the character 
of a mathematical puzzle than of a poem, it 
has been little cultivated in English. The 
difficulties of writing it attract—as in the 
case of the chant royal—the dabbler in 
literary curiosities rather than the poet. One 
suspects, as he contemplates its “magic 
square” of numbers, that the Rosicrucian 
brotherhood must have been hiding just 
around the corner when it first saw the light. 
The poem contains six stanzas of six lines 
each and a final one of three. The stanzas 
may or may not contain internal rhyme; 
whether or no, the six terminal words are 
retained in each stanza, though their order 
is varied. In the final stanza, called a tor- 
nada, all six terminal words must be pres- 


ent, three at the line ends, and the other 
three either at the line beginnings or in the 
middle of the lines. 

Let us substitute figures for letters to 
represent the terminal words. The arrange- 
ment of the terminals then runs: 

First stanza 

Second stanza 
Third stanza 
Fourth stanza 5-3-2-6-1-4 
Fifth stanza 4-5-1-3-6-2 
Sixth stanza 2-4-6-5-3-1 


6-1-5-2-4-3 
3-6-4-1-2-5 


In the tornada the words represented by 
1, 3, and 5 must occur at the beginning of 
the lines, or at mid-line; those represented 
by 2, 4, and 6 at the line ends. Rhyme, 
when used, as in the standard form, further 
complicates: The odd stanzas must rhyme 
abaabb; the even stanzas, babbaa. The 
reader who cares to study the square of 
figures may discover many interesting prop- 
erties resulting from their arrangement. 
We have no space for it here. 

The only practical way to write a sestina 
is to write down the terminal words in the 
order noted above, and then fill in. Nota 
very poetic method of composition, to be 
sure. The sestina, however, is almost purely 
a matter of artifice, with art as a secondary 
consideration. A number of so-called ses- 
tinas do not comply with these requirements. 
Swinburne took unconscionable liberties 
with the form. I say unconscionable, not 
because I object to his writing in any form 
he chose, but merely because he called the 
resulting poems something that they were 
not. 

This treatment of French forms does not 
pretend to be an exhaustive one. - Several 
have not even received mention. Those 
cited, however, are the more notable ones 
and those which have received the greatest 
attention from writers of our own language. 
Work in these forms provides admirable 
discipline in poetic technique. To the poet 
who needs a guide, the rigid form restric- 
tions offer a real help in the way of struc- 
tural framework; even many poets who 
have demonstrated their capability of doing 
distinguished work in less rigidly prescribed 
forms, have found the limitations of these 
forms an aid to grace and dexterity, to pro- 

(Continued on page 62) 





How to Write Humor 


[n which the author shows how the writer will find that frequent trips 
to the 200 and the circus, and a study of his pets will 
yield a rich fund of material for humor. 


By HENRY FISHER 


Ever since the immortal day of Noah and 
his famous Ark, professional humorists 
have been turning out jokes referring to 
animals—jokes by the millions wherein fun 
was directed at the ferocious lion, the aping 
monkey, the spotted leopard and the pelli- 
can, “whose bill holds more than his belly 
can.” 

Jokes written about persons may now and 
then give offense’ But humor revolving 
about members of the animal kingdom has 
no comeback whatsoever. Testimony to the 
amount of amusement such comedy presents 
can be obtained by watching the smiling 
faces in an audience reviewing an Aesop’s 
lab'e Cartoon in the movies. It is a known 
iact that just picturing an animal on the 
screen is far from funny. But allow that 
same animal to be reversed or abbreviated 
in any form or manner, and you have a 
side-splitting bit of comedy. 

All of which leads up to the main point 
in joke-construction: Contrast. 

Let us take the case of the man-eating 
lion going through his paces at the circus. 
To say that the lion is capable of devouring 
his trainer is a true fact, but where is the 
joke? Reverse the entire situation and have 
the trainer devour the lion and there we 
have the nucleus of a bright piece of humor. 
That is contrast. Now for the plausibility 
of the joke. A man would be very hungry 
indeed if compelled to eat a dead lion. And 
still hungrier if that lion happens to be his 
own bread and butter—his means of a live- 
lihood. To be logical, the trainer must eat 
the lion when there is no money left with 
which to purchase beef. Going down the 
scale, we find, in our imaginative mind, 
that the reason the trainer is flat broke is 
because business has been so poor with his 
circus that money has not been forthcom- 
You see, one thing leads to another. 


ing. 


Stop right here. Test your own ability as 
to joke writing, by closing the magazine 
you are now reading, and write a joke from 
the information rendered above. 

This paragraph, same _ scene, fifteen 
minutes later: Now compare your joke with 
the one I have concocted, and which, by the 
way, was recently sold to The American 
Legion Weekly: 

Old Lady (to lion tamer)—My goodness! 

Aren’t you afraid that the lion will make a 

meal of you some day? 


Trainer—If business doesn’t improve, lady, 
I’m afraid I’ll have to make a meal of him! 


In this joke is pictured a very usual situ- 
ation. That is the foundation of logic. 
Have things present themselves in a usual 
way but make the last line unusual. If the 
trainer had simply answered “Yes, madam,” 
there would have been no joke at all. But 
he gave an inkling of financial conditions 
of the show. 

The leopard with his many spots is also 
in line for a joke. “Spotted” has two mean- 
ings. See how easy a joke is formed: 

Mr. Hyena—Why so afraid of those 
hunters? 

Mr. Leopard — Reason 
spotted already! 

Jokes have been written down to the 
smallest of small insects: the cootie. All of 
which tends to show that practically nothing 
is too small or too big for the professional 
humorist with an average amount of imagin- 
ation and intelligence. 

During the war, the cootie became rather 
well known, but not so well liked. To be 
frank, he made the soldiers, like the hens, 
scratch for a living. Hence, the following 
witty line: 

“Speaking of cooties, no soldier can truth- 
fully say that he came out of this war with- 
out a scratch.” 

(Continued on page 61) 


enough! I’m 
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Intimate Notes on Novel Writing 


The third of a series of articles on the craftsmanship of the novel 
by one who within a space of six months has sold his first novel and had 
two more ordered for book publication and a fourth for serialization. 

By HENRY ALBERT PHILLIPS 
Author of “Other People’s Lives” and (ordered) “The Untenanted 
Heart” and “Bella Bids Herself Good-bye.” 
WHAT IS “MOTIF”? 


The term “theme” may seem on first 
thought to be a trifle too didactic and smack 
of a “thesis.” Also, it might suggest a 
labored and formal effort in the way of 
a composition. Yet, for our present pur- 
pose, it may be the better of the two terms 
mentioned because of its robust tangibility. 
Theme is something you can get the teeth 
of discussion in. It means the subject, or 
topic, of your story or novel. A common 
fault of present-day discussion of the novel, 
lies in the simple fact that we don’t come 
out and frankly state our technical require- 
ments, although we may be blushingly frank 
in stating everything else in connection with 
it. The younger generation, or the writer 
with the flapper tendencies, hates defini- 
tions, form and tangibility. Thereby he 
more often than not fails to attain sub- 
stance. 

Let us scan our alternative term, “motif.” 
We may be accused of another kind of di- 
dacticism and asked why we don’t use the 
good old hickory word “motive,” instead. 
3ut we believe that there is a fine distinction 
between the two words. We think that the 
motive and the motif of a given story are 
two separate things. Our motive in writing 
a story should never be apparent in the 
story itself. The motive may have been 
money, it may have been propaganda, it may 
have been ambition. Perhaps we may be 
better acquainted with the term motif, as it 
is employed in music, where it is meant to 
indicate the persistent thematic refrain that 
continually asserts itself throughout the 
composition—subtilely, delicately, triumph- 
antly. It is the soul of the piece rather than 
the body, the essence rather than substance, 
the imperishable rather than the finite. The 
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Latin stem—mot—contains the finest value. 
It comes from the Latin verb meaning “to 


move.” So the motif might be said to be 


the idea that not only moves us to write our 
story but that also moves the reader. 

The theme, or motif, then, should tell the 
reader—internally and suggestively, rather 
than externally and directly—what it is all 


about. 

Everybody, except the author, has a per- 
fect right to ask, “Why was this story writ- 
ten? What right has it to corporeal exist- 
ence?’ And the author’s sole reply and 
defense lies in the story itself. The motif 
of every story should tell us. 

Stories are like people in respect to motif. 
We have all sorts of motifs and some of us 
have no motif—or purpose—in life at all. 
We have institutions to house the purpose- 
less people of this world; perhaps some of 
our magazines and publishers who are so 
hospitable to purposeless or evil-purposed 
fiction might be said to correspond to our 
public asylums. 

So, upon sitting down and facing the her- 
culean task of writing a novel, our author 
should ask himself the question: “What am 
[ going to write about?” When he has 
quite answered himself in supplying an ade- 
quate motif, then may he begin to concern 
himself with the secondary question : “What 
shall I write?” 

All that is asked of a novel is that it be 
an idea made concrete. The more universal 
the idea, the greater the novel. “Madame 
Bovary” is known in all languages because 
there are Mesdames Bovary in all countries. 
“Anna Karenina” is not to be found alone 
in Russia; she lives in Main Street some- 
where too. 
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By the time you read these words, some 
of you may have read my novel, “Other 
People’s Lives.” I shall try to illustrate 
what I mean by motif by showing you ex- 
actly how I attacked the problem in that 
novel. 

On first thought, one might be inclined 
to answer the question: What is “Other 
People’s Lives” all about ?—by replying that 
it is a story about suburban life. But on 
second thought, you will have come to the 
conclusion—I hope—that the story is rather 
about the deplorable modern tendency—par- 
ticularly in evidence in suburban life—in 
constantly to be living other people’s lives 
instead of your own! That was my motif, 
and you will find every dramatic incident 
imbedded in it, with an implied moral at the 
end which says in essence—though I hope 
not in substance—if these people had lived 
their own lives more instead of those of 
their neighbors, they would have been a 
darn sight better off, and none of the ca- 
tastrophes contained therein would probably 
have happened to them. 

The chief danger perhaps in the author’s 
employment of the motif is that of possibly 
over-exercising it, or over-emphasizing it. 
\We writers are in constant fear that our 
readers will fail to see our point. We are 
inclined to reiterate it, over and over again. 
We have a desire to keep pounding it. in 
whenever we get the chance. This is the 
preacher’s province, but not the novelist’s. 
This is true simply because the province of 
the novel is to entertain; it is an art medium 
of interpretation and expression; whereas 
the preacher’s province is to save souls; 
moral suasion is his object. 

“Motif” then is one of the  psycho- 
mechanical elements to be so deftly woven 
into the construction of the novel that it may 
thereafter be felt at every turn of the page, 
although it may not actually be detected 
anywhere in the printed text. 

lt is both our province and our duty to 
suggest our motif wherever and whenever 
we can do so “between the lines.” It is a 
distinct advantage to begin by suggesting 
the motif in the title. However, we must 
seek to conceal the broader meaning that 
might disclose the denouement of the story 


and so rob the reader of not a little of his 
deserved pleasurable surprise. Take some 
of today’s titles that are decidedly thematic: 
“So Big,” “Bread,” “A Conqueror Passes,” 
“Feet of Clay,” “The Boosters,” “The Mir- 
age,” “The Fir and the Palm,” and so on. 

It seems a paradox to state that the most 
effectual motif in the end is the one that 
has been most effectually concealed! Ina 
word, I mean that the story itself should 
so round out the intention of our motif that 
it has become a living embodiment of it— 
its action, its spiritual verve, its sum and 
substance as a whole—like a charade, the 
meaning of which we have been gradually 
becoming conscious of as each line of text 
unfolded it and the last line reveals it in full. 

Our character, or characters, then, should 
exemplify the unfolding of our motif in his 
or her self-revealment in conflict with the 
antagonistic force. Thus, in “Other People’s 
Lives”—which might be roughly translated 
as a motif by, “Mind Your Own Business!” 
—I have my principal character, on his 
entrance into suburban life, begin to assume 


the responsibilities of the entire neighbor- 


hood. Thus I put my motif to work out 
its own problem. Again, I have a prominent 
character, Mrs. Cameron, become over- 
ambitious in trying to live up to the people 
of the richer adjoining suburb. Living 
other people’s lives again! While all the 
other women in Westminster Estates emu- 
late her and try to live her life on incomes 
that won’t permit of it. 
(Continued on page 60) 


A GENTLE HINT 
(to accompany poetic manuscripts ) 
By Wricut FIELp 


Kind Editor, I send you this; 

I. hope you'll take it not amiss ; 

But life is scarcely quite complete 
For those who have no chance to eat, 
And though I'd gladly give away 

My wares, alas! there’ll come a day 
When I, like you, my bills must pay. 
So, though I’d not insistent be, 

If you will spell it, you will see 
There’s but the difference of a “V”’ 
"Twixt P-o-E-T-r-y and P-0-v-E-R-T-y / 





Drawing as an Aid to Sales 
By DALE R. VAN HORN 


A successful writer of feature articles shows why a knowledge, even an 
elementary knowledge, of drawing brings increased acceptances. 


The other day the editor of the Shop 
Notes section of Popular Mechanics, wrote 
me in substance: “If you will forward a 
working sketch of the sand bucket I think 
we can use the article.” I cranked up the 
machine and rattled down to the pumping 
station where the sand bucket was. Using 
the top of an empty box for drawing board, 
I drew free-hand very crudely a “working 
drawing” of the device, taking care to give 
dimensions and brief descriptions to all 
important parts. 

The result was pretty crude, but a week 
after it had been sent in, a check for ten 
dollars came for one picture, two hundred 
words, and the sketch. In this case the 
sketch sold the article,—but even though the 
item would have been usable without it, 
the regular price of four or five dollars 
would have been paid, instead of the ten. 
In other words, that penciled outline really 
represented five dollars. 

This is just one example of hundreds of 
the writer’s experience with the ability to 
show methods, plans and layouts with 
pencil. 

Two years ago I found that The Boy’s 
World offered a splendid market for fin- 
ished drawings of devices for boys to make. 
Their (The Boy's World editors’) rates 
are usually four dollars a thousand words. 
But because of my practice invariably to 
send in finished drawings, this rate has 
since raised to a cent a word with an aver- 
age of two dollars each for drawings. Of 
every hundred dollars’ worth sold to the 
Boy's World, approximately forty dollars is 
paid for illustrations. In large part these 
devices are invented on the paper that I 
draw on. But even if the illustrations are 
not finished in ink but are simply done in 
pencil, so long as they are accurate, show 
non-conflicting dimensions and the parts 
labeled, the article is not only more apt to 
sell, but you get paid for the sketches, too. 
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Magazines like Popular Mechanics and 
Popular Science are markets which amplify 
the value of the ability to draw, even though 
one is not a finished artist. They like pen- 
cil sketches best, since, no matter how good 
a drawing is, it is done over in their own 
drafting department, so that the resulting 
pages of print-and-illustrations will have 
consistent unity and harmony. Based on 
my own experience, each pencil sketch sold 
to these fields is worth a dollar each, and 
when that sketch takes but five minutes to 
execute, the time is well spent. 

Writers who sell to the farm papers will 
find that drawings with articles sell more 
readily than straight text, un-illustrated. 
Here, moreover, is a field which is glad to 
take your finished drawings, even though 
they are not the very best, and pay liberally 
for them. The Country Gentleman, the 
Farm Journal and other national farm 
papers usually pay from two to three dollars 
for drawings. Most of the stuff I write 
for them are short fillers, so you see, the 
drawings double the size of the check. 
When one writes on subjects that can be 
illustrated, he is only fifty per cent efficient 
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A “dummy” for a house organ, with 
rough pencil sketches, which sold a valu- 
able idea. 
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if he fails to take advantage of the chance 
to sell drawings too. 

Here, for instance, is a request for an 
article on gardens for a juvenile paper. 
Perhaps you know all about gardens—how 
they should be laid out, how to get the best 
results and what to plant. But if you in- 
clude with that article a plan of the garden 
written about, you are not only increasing 
its chance of acceptance, but fattening the 
check, too. 

An illustrated article is more inviting to 
the reader than an article set solid. It breaks 
up the type and is easier to read. If the 
reader can glance from the end of a para- 
graph to “Figure One” and see, laid out 
before him, what the writer is talking about, 
he more readily grasps that writer’s view- 
point and more easily follows directions. 

One day I was out in the car getting 


material. The camera had done good work 











A rough pencil sketch which the artist 
submitted, with a short description, to the 
magazine editor. 
and no less than nine exposed rolls of films 
reposed in the bag. I drove into a small 
town just at dusk,—a town with anything 
but level streets. Parking the car, I found 
at the curb, directly in front of a cafe, a 
novel step that enabled one to negotiate the 
rise without trouble. It was too dark to 
use the camera, but the idea, hastily drawn 
out on scrap paper with the necessary de- 
tails shown, preserved the idea until I 
reached home. Then it was drawn up and 
the sketch brought as much as a photograph 
of the same thing would have done. 

()ften, when out for information, I find 
a clever idea housed away within the dim 
interior of some building. The idea, I 
know, is salable. People often object to 
the use of flash-light powders, and a time 
exposure would be a gamble. Here, paper 


























The drawing as inked in by the magazine 
staff artist and ready for the engraver. 


and pencil are produced and the idea re- 
corded. Perhaps it will take a little longer 
than snapping the camera shutter, but there 
is no expense incurred. (And, should you 
happen to be over that ground again, when 
the light is good enough so that the same 
thing can be photographed, and sold to a 
non-competing market.) 

A smattering of drawing knowledge is 
valuable for many reasons. Here have been 
suggested some of the ways in which it will 
help you to market manuscripts. There 
are many opportunities in the advertising 
field which, supplemented by trained fin- 
gers, will put your plan across. At one time 
I had the house-organ bug. Lincoln, Neb., 
is a small town in which to find many 
prospects for a house-organ. But the head- 
quarters of a certain state-wide association 
are located here and upon the president of 
that organization I decided to drop. I knew 
what their interests were, but before pre- 
senting anything, I carefully thought out the 
campaign. 

A “dummy” was prepared of suitable 
size and volume, and therein, on the blank 
pages, I made sketches of appropriate sub- 
jects. A cover design was laid out (in 
pencil) and for the back I worked out a 
design which (to me) seemed appropriate 
for a trade-mark—they had none. 

I went to see the president and within 
twenty minutes had him sold. That dummy 
helped his imagination (largely because of 
the sketches) to transform those blank 
pages of neat, perfect type matter, and 

(Continued on page 59) 





Association” in the Photoplay Plot 


Showing some of the simple ways in which a knowledge of psychology 
can be made to facilitate plot construction for the screen play. 


By HOWARD T. DIMICK 
Author of “Modern Photoplay Writing,” “Photoplay Making,” etc. 


I am convinced that ultimate success in 
writing — cinematic, fiction, or theatrical 
writing—largely is owing to mental habits, 
or perhaps what I should term nervous 
training, early acquired. 

When the nervous system is young, the 
plastic nerve paths are easily worn between 
certain centers. The psychologists tell us 
that this opening of pathways resembles 
somewhat the action of an electric current. 
Certain stations are connected (called reflex 
arcs). As the nerve force (current) passes 
over these lines of connection, it takes the 
way of least resistance. Soon it has become 
habitual for the current to pass this way; 
and a mental habit has been formed (I am 
confining this article to the mental aspects 
of the case). Whatever in the life of a 
person causes or facilitates the formation 
of these pathways may be called training. 

The individual, of course, may be and 
usually is quite unconscious of the process¢s 
which shall later in life render him one of 
the superior few. That he is not a mere on- 
looker or imitator—but a creator—may be 
ascribed to this training. I ignore the in- 
herent tendencies of the individual when 
speaking of training, and refer simply to a 
composite of factors known as education, 
environment, experience, etc. 

But this is a practical how-to or, rather, 
“how-come” article, and I must get away 
from abstract theory. It is in this forma- 
tive stage that a thing of stupendous im- 
portance to the writer takes place: the laws 
of association establish associative habits. 

These laws of association are interesting, 
but they do not concern authors save in one 
phase presently to be pointed out. The 
writer curiously inclined may look them up 
in the textbooks. 

There are two general types of associa- 
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tion habit of vast import to beginning au- 
thors. One, the characteristic association 
of the creative or synthetic mind, I shall 
refer to as focalized recall (the psychologi- 
cal term); the other, the association com- 
monly encountered in uncreative people, is 
known as total recall. An example: 

John Doe, say, sets imagination at work 

to invent some characters and incidents (a 
plot). Since plotting is a process common 
to all story writers, the association habits 
are the same in the case of photoplay or 
fiction author. John Doe, I shall further 
say, has the type of mind that employs a 
total recall. That is to say, all the incon- 
sequential and irrelevant and_ incidental 
features of an experience (involving mem- 
ory, of course) crowd into consciousness 
whenever imagination is called upon for 
material. He remembers that day in town 
when he first met his girl because of the 
fact that his new suit of clothes itched him 
uncomfortably; and he had just stepped 
from the barber-shop, whither he had gone 
to have his sideburns shampooed, when 
she passed in her 1908 model Henry, splash- 
ing mud on Andrew Goof, town constable. 

The trouble with this type of mind is that, 

although it possesses some synthetic ability, 
it is woefully lacking in analytic power; 
and power of analysis is necessarily out- 
standing in the focalized type of association. 
The uncreative mind does not distinguish 
significant from irrelevant material ; it lugs 
in incidents and details without regard for 
focal values. The following paragraph is 
a fair sample of the type: 

Years before—it was a leap year—old Peter 
Mossley had bought the Smith Place dirt cheap 
at the north edge of town, and had settled 
down in his bachelor’s quarters seemingly to 
live the life of a hermit. Although he did 
speak to the neighbors, and was seen occasion- 
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ally in town buying food or tools for his farm. 

He had been known once to give vent to his 

selfish feelings by making it known that all he 

asked was to be let alone by folks, and, al- 

though he was a customer of some of the vil- 

lage merchants and was known to have much 

money in the bank, his neighbors let him se- 
verely alone. No one was ever known to be 
inside the rickety gates of the shabby place 
among its cedar trees. Peter Mossley worked 
hard with his stock and farming; a light was 
always seen around his big barn by his neigh- 
iors when they, thinking themselves early ris- 
ers, would walk sleepily to their own barns. 

\t night the same lantern light shone from his 

kitchen windows. ... etc, 

\Vhile that is merely an illustration—and 
not by any means so atrocious a one as 
might be cited—taking as it does a cross- 
section of narrative and description, it 
serves to make my point. It is easy to see 
that analytical discrimination and synthetic 
sequence are lacking in the norm. Further- 
more, the quantity of insignificant material 
is greater than that of significant or focal 
value. The associations do not appear to 
have been made because of significance so 
much as because of some impulse (badly 
repressed) to inc!ude all the details which 
crowded into consciousness. This is the 
typically non-literary effort. Mark it well. 

\Ve shall turn now for relief and com- 
parison to the more interesting creative 
(synthetic) effort. These paragraphs from 

a famous weekly publication will serve: 

Quackenbush lifted his dull-brown eyes and 
looked at me with melancholy. He is a dam- 
pering fellow; he has the fire and enthusiasm 
of a wet rag. His look galled me. I had come 
to him—in his stuffy den under the stairs in 
the Metropolitan Title Insurance Company’s 
building—to ask his advice and to be told that 
this lot auction was the chance of a lifetime. 

“T have a couple of thousand that’s eating its 
head off in the bank,” I protested.... “Then I 
have the very thing for you, Cavanaugh,” he 
said gratulatingly, opening a real-estate man- 
ual. “Here is an article of a dozen lines which 
tells the infallible way to great wealth.”.... 
“Pshaw!” I said impatiently, glancing at the 

open page. “This is the compound-interest 
ib] ” 
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ie, 
The habit of significant or focalized asso- 
ciation belongs to those persons known as 
“clever” or “talented.” It is found, I think, 
highly developed in the class said to have 
Genius, therefore, for one thing, 
means a superior ability to analyze and 
synthetize together. Of course, great syn- 
thetic ability is based on power of analysis. 
If either synthesis or analysis falls short, 


genius. 


the product falls short in the same ratio. 
The total-recall habit is found in persons 
who make good enough citizens but lack 
the ability to achieve lasting success as 
writers, playwrights, and the like. 

It may be objected—with some reason— 
that good literary work is owing to repeated 
and careful revision and re-writing. But 


the mind lacking in this superior associative 
power cannot, even after repeated trials, 


(Continued on page 58) 


THE EDITOR ACCEPTS 
By May Witson Topp 


FIRST THOUGHT 


If Ida M. Thomas can get her stuff by— 

Accepted for Writers’ Digesting, 

I’m all in a muddle and wondering why 

Mine was sent back—as good by the testing. 

She wrote from Parnassus (name _ thinly 
disguised), 

In issue that came in November, 

A nice little thought, and I’m not surprised 

That you’d want it—and yet I remember 


A bright bit of verse / mailed you one day, 

Indeed I had thought it most clever ; 

Though it came wandering back I can truth- 
fully say, 

A letter came too—and if never 


I’m able to make the Dicest with verse, 

(Please place the accent on the “Di”,) 

I’m glad of the letter—it might have been 
worse. 

But still I am wondering why ? 


SECOND THOUGHT 


If Maude Wood Henry has poems galore 

In your columns, with deftly turned phras- 
ing, 

Though she writes of a clod or a big kohi- 
noor 

In her interesting way, ‘tis amazing 


That / am not given the ghost of a chance 

To show what I’d do if I’d try; 

It may be my fate or just grim circum- 
stance— 

But still, | am wondering why ? 





The Complete Writing Equipment 


Fifth of a series of articles on fitting your den for efficient authorship— 
by a successful short story writer and business woman. 


By EDNA HERRON 
ON COMPOSING DIRECTLY ON THE TYPEWRITER 


System and systematic care are prime re- 
quisites in the business of a writer, especial- 
ly if he is faced with the necessity of a 
regular and constant literary output. There 
is no question that lost motion should be 
obviated, expenses in outfit and upkeep 
reduced to the minimum, and, above all, 
that the author should eagerly seize upon 
any means that will enable him to do his 
work with the least expenditure of physical 
and nervous vitality. 

In previous articles [ have already 
stressed the need of a well equipped writing 
den, the care of the typewriter and its 
accessories, and the mechanical preparation 
of the manuscript itself. There remains, 
however, another important matter that 
should receive due consideration from every 
conscientious and ambitious writer, viz.: 
shall I cultivate the longhand method of 
first draft writing, or shall I adopt the 
modern, more efficient plan of direct type- 
writer composition ? 

If the writer will stop and consider the 
matter impartially from a coldly calculating 
attitude, he will find that direct composition 
upon the machine is by far the more ad- 
vantageous. Such direct composition will 
increase his output, require less expendi- 
ture of nervous and muscular energy, and 
will save him valuable minutes and hours 
that he can devote to more profitable use 
in the construction of his work. 

Authors usually are not able to dash off 
their work ready to submit to the editor at 
one writing. It must be revised, and as a 
rule, the penciled or penned original manu- 
script must be typed before revision can 
be made. The author who composes as he 
types, therefore, is one copy ahead. His 
manuscript is ready to revise as it leaves 
the machine. He has the benefit of a real 
business-like manuscript on which to make 
2? 


corrections with the minimum amount of 
trouble and time. He can see how the story 
will look in print. He has all the advan- 
tages for his revision that the editorial 
offices require in regard to manuscripts 
submitted for publication. 

In this first draft, it is consoling to con- 
sider, that appearance doesn’t count. An 
experienced typewriter operator, composing 
as he writes, can rattle off page after page 
of ready-to-revise manuscript, taking no 
thought of anything but the construction of 
his story. There is no objection to having 
words abbreviated (I almost said mis- 
spelled) the lines jig-sawed, the margins or 
the paragraphs irregularly placed. More- 
over, in revising, the corrections, the inter- 
lineations or added paragraphs or pages 
can be typed, while by the pen or pencil 
method such changes must also be labori- 
ously hand written, then typed before revi- 
sion, for the reason given in the first in- 
stance. 

It is clear that from a dollars-and-cents 
standpoint the composer-typist has a deci- 
ded advantage over the composer-scrivener. 
While the latter is toilsomely performing 
the numerous processes necessary to his 
finished product, the former may employ 
the time he has saved in the construction of 
another story. His authorial output, and 
his income, will be appreciably the greater 
of the two. 

The typist who is accustomed to com- 
posing direct on the machine is able to 
write out his thoughts as fast as they come 
to him, while the author who writes by 
hand often finds that his thoughts get ahead 
of his pen or pencil; that there is loss of 
momentum, of inspiration, of effectiveness, 
while he is compelled to slow up his 
thoughts to the tempo of his writing. 

And here is where the advantage of har- 
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monious action comes in. To one who ac- 
customs himself to composing directly on 
the machine,—no matter how temperamen- 
tal he may be, or how refined the quality of 
his work,—the rhythmic effect of the tap- 
ping of the keys seems to draw out the flow 
of thought. Indeed, many authors declare 
that the rhythmic tempo of the typing is 
a decided aid in cultivating a rhythm in 
style. The two-finger worker, however, 
need not be discouraged. He may not be 
able to acquire the “music,” but if his 


fingers are trained to do their work me- 
chanically (no matter how slowly), leaving 
his mind free for the construction of the 
work in hand, he has made a great stride 
in efficiency in his chosen profession. 
Another advantage which is worth con- 
sidering is the convenience in estimating 
the number of words in the first draft story. 
When writing to space contracts, for in- 
stance, the writer can more adequately 
gauge the printed length of his manuscript 
(Continued on page 57) 


The Quality of Courage 


Why the beginning writer should keep going, success 
often awaiting him just around the next corner. 


By JAMES KNAPP REEVE 


In all the advice that has been given to 
beginning writers, designed to help them on 
the road to success, one important factor 
has been too much overlooked. I do not 
wish to depreciate the worth of articles of 
instruction and information, articles which 
teach the value of the study of textbooks, 
of the constant effort to develop one’s range 
in imagination, in construction, and in the 
technique of writing, the help to be derived 
from the constant observation and analysis 
of published work, nor that very practical 
aid constantly given by magazines for writ- 
ers, like THe Writers’ Dicest, and the 
textbooks which have special application to 
the various branches of the writer’s art. 

But with all these—and even if these are 
supplemented by the divine spark of genius 
—there is one other quality that never must 
be considered as of negative importance: 
This is the quality of courage. It includes 
patience and perseverance, and a firm reso- 
lution never to be discouraged nor to admit 
failure. 

Many beginning writers send out hesitat- 
ingly and diffidently, one or two or three 
stories. These come back, and then are 
sent out perhaps two or three times more. 
When a half dozen rejection slips have ac- 
cumulated, the writer decides that he or she 


has not sufficient ability to make it worth 
while to go further, or else, and this is more 
likely, decided that all editors are in league 
against the beginning writers, and that none 
except those who have already won a name 
and place have any chance. 

This latter fallacy has so often been ex- 
plained by myself and other writers in these 
pages, that it is not worth while to go into 
that again. but here is the thing that I 
want to impress: Never give up because of 
the mere fact of the rejection of your offers. 
If you are confident that you have material 
of any literary value and the power to ex- 
press this in attractive form, do not let 
rejection slips appall you until you have col- 
lected enough to paper the walls of your 
room. 

Now as to cases in point: Here is an 
extreme instance. A lady in the northwest 
had taken a course in story writing 
through one of the leading schools. She 
manifested a certain ability, and yet her 
instructors were not able to get any of her 
work to the point where it quite met the 
approval of editors. Finally they suggested 
that she change her method of work and 
instruction, and counselled her to send some 
of her manuscripts to me for an opinion. 

(Continued on page 55) 
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Winners in the Writer’s DicEst 
Song Contest 

The winners of the three cash prizes 
offered by Tne Writers’ DiGest were as 
first prize of $50, Mr. W. J. East- 
Manitoba, with a bal- 
of My Dreams,” music 
S. Millspaugh; second 
prize of $30, Cliff Lange, Cincinnati, with 
a waltz, “Egyptian Moon,” music by John 
Eversmann ; third prize of $20, Mr. Edward 
C. McCormick, Palettine, Illinois, with a 
waltz, “Ohio Rose.” 


VoLtuME IV 





follows: 
erbrooke, Carman, 
lad number, “Out 
written by Mr. C. 


The first prize-winning song will be pub- 
lished by the Circle Music Company, of Cin- 


cinnati, on a date to be announced. Mr. 
Fred Smith, Studio Director at WLW 
Broadcasting Station, Cincinnati, is writing 
a radario around the song, which will be 
acted by the WLW Radarians and broad- 
cast coincident with the song’s publication. 

The judges wish us to thank the con- 
testants in their behalf for their patience. 
The large number of entries required a 
good deal of time on their part if each song 
was to be given the consideration it de- 
served. We on our part want to thank 
the judges for the thoroughness with which 
they performed their task and the genuine 
interest which they took in the Contest.... 


Systematizing Your Work 

The word “notes” flits in and out of our 
pages more often we think than any other 
single word. It doesn’t matter how you 
keep them—but keep them one must, we 
think everybody is agreed. Clarence E. 
Mulford, creator of Hopalong Cassidy, told 
over the radio the other night about his 
method of work, and of how he utilizes the 
card index file as a receptacle for his notes: 
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“In writing fiction that deals with the 
cattle wars in Wyoming, and New Mexico,” 
he says, “the fights for town sites in which 
whole communities were wiped out, the gold 
mining region of the Northwest, the cattle 
drives that came up from Texas at the close 
of the Civil War or any other phase of the 
romantic West of a past generation, Mr. 
Mulford relies upon history to make his 
stories authentic pictures of conditions as 
they actually existed. Before writing his 
tales of Hopalong Cassidy, “Black Buttes’ 
and ‘Rustlers’ Valley’, he collected a great 
mass of historical and biographical records. 

“He works with a long string of big card- 
index drawers, crammed full of thin paper 
cards written in single space and maps of 
the early western country which were no 
easy matter to obtain and which represents 
hours of study. It will be a still greater 
task, he says, to fill as many more card- 
index drawers from the mass of data await- 
ing inspection, sorting, and gleaning. All 
this that fiction shall not be overdrawn, that 
it shall portray in slight degree some idea 
of those days now gone.” 





Laughing at the Critics 

We have no particular pique against 
critics; we regard them as a necessary ad- 
junct of book cases, just as quinine, for 
example, belongs in every well appointed 
medicine case. They help to assuage the 
fevers that creep into our literature now 
and again, and they are not to be blamed 
overmuch if sometimes they apply their 
febrifuge in cases where a vermifuge, as 
the doctors would put it, is indicated. 

We have, we repeat, no ill will against 
critics, but nevertheless we feel that some- 
times a criticism of critics helps to correct 
conditions that arise when criticism, un- 
willing to function simply as an item in the 
pharmacopeia, also wants to enter the 
larder and take its place on the bill of fare. 
Phillip Guedala, one of the new English 
writers, offers just the right kind of cor- 
rective, and in the right dosage, in a paper 
included in a recent volume, “Masters and 
Men.” It is all the better, too, for not 
being waspish, but indulging in a delicious 
spirit of banter and raillery. 
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“Persons affected with the critical atti- 
tude,” says Guedalla, “suffer from an al- 
most total inability to enjoy a book as the 
simple thing that it really is. In the earlier 
stages of the complaint the patient’s mind 
runs, while he is reading, on Estimates and 
Appreciations and Tendencies and Literary 
Values. He is perpetually placing writers, 
like those mental sufferers whose sole occu- 
pation is to arrange things in long lines or 
interminable tabulated schemes. He thinks 
of poets in schools (as though they were 
porpoises) or of novelists in groups (as 
though they were bulky athletic gentlement 
being photographed after a football match). 
\nd, above all, he never reads a book with 
the simple object of getting out of it just 
what the author put into it. 

“But in the second (and fatal) stage the 
symptoms grow graver. Primary criticism 
is mainly a failure to enjoy things unless 
they are arranged in critical categories. In 
cases of secondary criticism, the patient 
feels an overmastering need to tell those 
who do things how they should have done 
them. 

“If he has relatives they will restrain 
him; but since critics are recruited almost 
entirely from the ranks of foundlings, they 
are totally unrestrained. In this case the 
sufferer may be overheard muttering about 
lechnique and Method. He scrawls ‘Flau- 
hert’ on people’s doorways and runs away. 
he inability to read becomes complete ; but 
unfortunately it is only in rare cases un- 
accompanied by a corresponding inability to 
write, and the written by-products of this 
distressing malady are known as—criti- 
cism!” 


English as She is Prepositioned 


\ tract issued by one of the societies 
for preserving the purity of our language 
contains a bit of dialogue that we want to 
reprint, quietly as may be lest we arouse 

1c old discussion, now sleeping, about the 
terminal preposition—which we have been 
told there are two sides to!— 

“Sick Child: I want to be read to. 

“Nurse: What book do you want to be 
read to out of ? 

“S. C.: Robinson Crusoe. 


(Nurse goes out and returns with “The 
Swiss Family Robinson’.) 

“S. C.: What did you bring me that book 
to be read to out of for?” 

Writing the Novel 

Mr. W. L. George, recently interviewed 
about how to write a novel, summed up his 
rules as follows: 

“Do not worry about an idea. 

“Get into your head a number of people 
about whom you are going to write. 

“Observe character most carefully. 

“Take a long time over the preparation. 

“Tell the story naturally. 

“Write (generaly speaking) of your own 
experience of life. 

“Look upon every little event of your 
ordinary life as useful for your coming 
novel.” 

That first rule is going to get Mr. George 
in trouble with a lot of people who make 
preparations for writing a novel something 
of a solemn ritual. We once knew a man 
(today he is a metropolitan critic) who for 
months went about unaccustomedly sad; 
he would whisper to the rest of us of an 
idea for a novel that was taking shape in his 
mind ; then would come days when a blacker 
mood would descend upon him and we 
came to know on these occasions that his 
big idea had led him up a blind alley and 
now he was on the trail of a new one. 
Months and months later we found that 
a hundred thousand words had actually 
been written on the idea. His novel is still 
there, in the middle of Chapter 13, Book 2, 
although this was three or four years ago. 

We have a feeling, however, that Mr. 
George is right, especially when we come 
to read his elaboration of the point: 

“There is no need to bother about an idea. 
Don’t wait until you think you have got 
some super-grand notion, don’t wait until 
you think that you can now start as no one 
before has ever got such a brilliant plot. 
All you need do is to get a number of per- 
sons, get them born, let them marry, let 
them die, make some happy, some unhappy, 
some of a melancholy turn, others of a 
cheerful disposition, some good-tempered, 
some bad-tempered, and there is all the 
idea you need.” 
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SLASHES AND PUFFS 
By La TOUCHE HANCOCK 


A little bit of instruction, a little bit of advice, a little bit of amusement, and a little 
stroll in the Garden of Memory, where bloom the flowers of experience, bitter and sweet— 
where the saddest words are not “Good Bye,’ but “Do You Remember?” 


See LC Ts 





ON FICTION WRITING 


I am going to be very serious this month 
—at least, 1] am going to try to be—and 
for this reason. A correspondent writes 
me that he admires the amusing method | 
have of instructing writers. Well, that is, 
I suppose, a compliment, but just to show 
that I don’t always wear the cap and bells, 
[ will change my metier for once. 

* * ok 

I read the other day a screed by William 
McFee, the well-known author, on writing 
stories. He said he had received a letter, 
asking him, “How can I learn to write a 
short story?” and his answer is worth all 
the books ever written on the subject. 
McFee says that, if that question were to be 
asked in. England, you would notice more 
surprise than anything else on the face of 
the one asked. Such a thing as being taught 
how to write is never heard of. The general 
attitude of people over there is, “Succeed, 
if you can, that is, if you have made up your 
mind to go in for this silly game, but don’t 
expect to have any help from me, while you 
are doing it.” McFee goes on to say, and 
I most thoroughly agree with him, “I do 
not believe in any study of the structure of 
stories. It is just as practical as for those 
who wish families to study the structure of 
children.” 

* % * 

Further, and again I agree with him, 
“Teaching of fiction is entirely unnecessary. 
It is like the question of population. So 
many people are doing it that it needs no 
encouragement. Inspiration can be given, 
but it is not the best way to begin original 
work.” And he concludes the paragraph 
by saying that there is no successful formu- 
la to be applied to fiction writing. 

McFee says that there is only one way in 
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which the art of writing can be acquired. 
If you have the scribbler’s itch—read, read, 
read. And the reading should cover all sub- 
jects. The student who would write must 
know the great landmarks of literature be- 
fore he can set out along the road. Those 
who have been great innovators have usual- 
ly been saturated with work of their pre- 
decessors. Not, mind you, their immediate 
predecessors. No, nothing can be worse 
for a young writer than to be too much in- 
fluenced by the literature of his own period. 
Much, much better take for a guide Chaucer 
than Carl Sandburg. 
* * 2K 

McFee concludes by saying that there are 
two groups on whom he wastes no sym- 
pathy. The first class is composed of those 
people, who turn to writing for the money 
to be made out of it. Literature cannot be 
produced in that state of mind. ‘The other 
class is composed of those who set them- 
selves to writing a fixed number of hours 
a day. They think the gospel of industry 
the absolute desideratum. Their aim seems 
to be to rival Mr. Ford in large scale pro- 
duction, and they succeed in doing so only 
in the extremely poor quality of their work. 

o*K * K 

All of this is sanely true, and it is what | 
in other language have been trying to im- 
press on beginners for years. Now, I’m 
quite aware that some one will get up, and 
say, “Ah, ha! but what about Anthony 
Trollope, who used religiously to write so 
many hours a day. Didn’t he turn out some 
pretty good work?” The only answer to 
that is that the exception proves the rule. 
There are, maybe, many who follow that 
mechanical practice, but I wouldn’t advise 
it, any more than Mr. McFee does. 
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A lady has asked me to repeat what are 
the seven necessary things to be aimed at in 
a short story. She saw them in some screed, 
but has forgotten them. I think she means 
the following—a single predominating in- 
cident, a single pre-eminent character, ima- 
gination, plot, compression, organization, 
unity of impression. Run along in a sen- 
tence, the definition goes: A short story is 
a brief imaginative narrative, unfolding a 
single predominating incident and a single 
chief character. It contains a plot, the de- 
tails of which are so compressed, and the 
whole treatment so organized, as to produce 
«a single impression. 





PLAGIARISM 


Plagiarism is seldom funny, but in the 
hands of a person ignorant of the ways of 
literature, who thinks that the world’s liter- 
ature is his for the copying, it sometimes 
becomes decidedly comic. At least the spec- 
tacle of a hopeless individual trying to sell 
a masterpiece is not so tragic as the attempt 
of the same individual to sell his own work. 

Which is suggested by an anecdote that 
recently appeared in the Boston Post, Bob 
Davis, editor of Munsey’s, playing the role 
of hero. It seems that a story came to 
Bob’s desk one morning with a Memphis 
postmark. The “author” asked for a 
prompt verdict. “Prompt” was right—by 
return mail the manuscript went back with 
this note: 

“My dear Sir: We should be very glad 
to use this splendid story, but unfortunately 
bret Harte had it copyrighted when he 
wrote it, and his publishers, the Houghton 
Mifflin Company, who now own the copy- 
right, would object, we fear, to your re- 
ceiving money for it.” 


For it was “The Luck of Roaring Camp!” , 


But the Memphisian was not to be undone 
by the Davisian epistle, and came right 
back : 

“Dear Sir: 1 have looked the matter up 
and I find that the story was first wrote 
in 1886 and the copyright has run out and 
you have a perfect right to pay me for it, 
and I hope to receive the check by return 
mail,” 


Not to be outdone in this acrid warfare, 
Bob replied at some length: 

“My dear Sir: I am very glad to hear 
that the copyright on ‘The Luck of Roaring 
Camp’ has expired. I regret, however, that 
it is still impossible to pay you for this story. 
Since I wrote you first, I have recalled the 
fact that when Bret Harte lay on his death- 
bed, he made me solemnly promise that I 
would never buy and print a story of his 
that had been previously bought and paid 
for elsewhere. I am very, very sorry.” 

Which brought forth the final rejoinder 
that Bob had had something slipped over 
on him. 





THOSE QUEER EDITORS 
By MaupeE Woop Henry 


Oh, it couldn’t stay away, 

So my verse is coming back ; 

I thought I was a poet 

But they treat me like a hack; 
I sent a lot of stuff away 
A-thinking it was good for pay, 
I get it back most every day— 
It’s in the postman’s pack 


Each thing I write’s a perfect gem, 
So all the neighbors say, 

I cught to have a diadem 

To crown me right away ; 

I turn out stuff in corking style 

I have most writers beat a mile, 
That is a fact, you needn’t smile, 
I’ll prove it any day. 


It is a thing that puzzles me, 

I often wonder why 

They turn me down, it’s plain to see 
They do not even try 

To give their readers first-class stuff, 
Of course some of it’s good enough, 
But why they hand me a rebuff 
When folks are getting by 


With poetry not half as good 

Is sure too deep for me; 

Most anybody’d think they would 

Be glad as glad can be 

To get a high-grade piece of verse, 
They print a lot of it that’s worse, 
The dead ones ought to get the hearse, 
Not poets live as me. 
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AN OPEN FORUM FOR WRITER’S DIGEST READERS 
Conducted By MALONE FARREL 


In writing to the Forum, kindly address all letters to the Forum Editor, care THE 


Writer’s Dicest, 22 East 12th St., Cincinnati, Ohio. 


And remember, the Forum wants to 


hear from you on any subject of interest to writers. 


SELLS A SERIAL 


Dear Mr. FARREL: 

It may be of interest to the readers of 
Tue Writers’ Dicest to know that I have 
placed a 60,000-word story with the Golden 
Rule Magazine, Chicago. The title is “The 


Master Passion,” and the first installment 
appeared in the January number. 
story will come out as a book next fall. 
Hints that I obtained from THe DiGest 
and from the Ideal Short Story Course were 
helpful in making the final revision. 


The 


ALBERT SIDNEY GREGG. 


EVOLUTION OF A FIRST-POEM 
IDEA 
DEAR Day’s WorKERS: 

The editorial, “Your First Sale,” in the 
March Dicest, calls forth recollections of 
mine, which may not be eligible, since to 
“have just sold” a first effort would sug- 
gest something more recent than the date 
thereof, December, 1921. However, as I 
look back upon it, there was a trick in it, 
and if you want it, here it is. 

We had been reading aloud some of 
“The Bab Ballads,” and more particularly, 
“The Yarn of the Nancy Bell.” In those 
days my sentiments were very strong on 
one particular subject, that of my distaste 
for the change of status froma a business 
woman to a housewife. Two crying babies, 
a gone-out furnace, and a burnt dinner, 
were responsible for the outburst, with 
none to hear it, “Oh, I can’t be a nurse-maid 
and a cook and a furnace-man all at one 
and the same time!” That in turn reminded 
me of the line, “Oh, I am a cook and the 
captain bold,” which was instantly para- 
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phrased to fit the mood and emotion. Later 
I made a list of all the vocations combined 
into one that the “just average’ young 
mother has to compass, and deliberately set 
out to rhyme them in parody of “The Yarn 
of the Nancy Bell.” 

While working on it, a copy of Judge 
happened into my hands, and in it there 
was a “Dantesque Sonnet.” I decided to 
call mine “A Gilbertian Lyric (with apolo- 
gies to W. S. G.)” and submit it to Judge. 
After a suspenseful wait, much to my sur- 
prise it was accepted. 

That gave me something to build on. 
It was worth while to keep trying in the 
fractions of time at my disposal,—“I had 


Sar a 
it in me. ALMA MacTAMMANY. 


THE WESTERN PENNSYLVANIA 
BRANCH LEAGUE OF AMER- 
ICAN PEN WOMEN 

The Western Pennsylvania Branch of the 
League of American Pen Women holds 
monthly business meetings usually of a 
round table nature. Topics of interest, 
such as the Technique of the Short Story, 
of the Scenario, of the Novel, the First 
Book of Verse, Publishers’ Wants, Prize 
Contests, etc., are presented by members, 
and discussed by those who have something 
to add to the general information. 

The slogan of the Branch might well be 
“Mutual Helpfulness,” as that is our under- 
lying principle. The active members are 
marketing their work, and the associate 
members are assisted to that end. Monthly 
Radio Broadcasting by a member is another 
feature of our activities. The member 
usually broadcasts from her own published 


work. A musical number is frequently in- 
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They Said It Couldn’t Be 


—But these Screen Authors Did It! 


WILL LAMBERT 
Author 


ETHEL E. 
STYLES HIS 


\ MIDDLETON FORGOTTEN 
Author WIFE” 


U D G M E N = ———-7 (formerly announcea 


Gates’’) as Lost 


“Unguarded 
of the STORM”. 





Announcing 
The Palmer Scholarship 
Foundation 

Palmer Scholarship Foundation has been established 
by Palmer Institute of Authorship for the purpose o 
bringing recognition to men and women whose fresh and 
virile stories might otherwise be lost to the screen and 
general publication field, but who need only training in 
the new technique of authorship in order to succeed. 

Two Major Awards, each carrying a prize of $500 
cash and the Palmer Medal of Merit, will be made by 
the terms of the Foundation to the authors of the 
best short story and the best screen play, respectively, 
submitted each year. 

Forty-eight Free Scholarships will be awarded an- 
nually upon a basis of earnest effort rather than origin- 
ality or brilliance. 

Thus both Genius and Industry receive equal oppor- 
tunity to share in these awards. 

Russett DousLepay 
(Double day, Page & Co.) 
Chairman, Committee Short Story Awards 
Frepertck PALMER 
(Palmer Photoplay Corporation) 
Chairman, Committee Screen Play Awards 











HE three authors whose photographs appear in this 
announcement have demonstrated that “It Can Be 
Done.’ 
Friends and relatives said, “‘You are foolish to dream of 
big for the movies. Only professional writers with a 
ull can succeed. You aren't a professional writer, and 
you have no pull, You will just be wasting your time. 
But creative imagination, not mere writing ability, pro- 
luces photodramas. These authors had creative imagination. 
What they needed was knowledge of photoplay construction. 
Through the co-operation of Palmer Institute of Author- 
ship, that knowledge was obtaine 
Many other men and women are today similarly success- 
ful because of Palmer training. Through Palmer co-opera- 
on they have learned how to harness imagination and to 
teach it to express itself in dramatic terms. And they have 
learned in spare time study in their own homes. Their work 
is in demand. They form a trained body upon which the 
notiom picture industry, as a whole, is leaning more and 
nore. 
Screen Plays by Palmer Authors 
Photoplays now on the screen, in preparation or purchased 
for production, written by authors succeeding through Palmer 
-operation include besides those listed above, ‘“Trusie 
Stoops to Conquer,”’ “Love's Whirlpool,”’ “‘Hollywood 1900,” 
Robes of Redemption,” “Next, Please.”” “‘Crepe de Chine 
Gordon,” “Light Fingers and Toes,” ‘Tangled Lives” and 
“The Night Hawk.’ 
_ Almost without exception every person ambitious to write 
is faced at the beginning with ridicule and discouragement. 
Many struggle long years unguided before eventually gain- 
ing the heights. But how much smoother the path would 
have been, how much more quickly the heights would have 
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been scaled, if the writer could have had, at the beginning, 
the guidance and encouragement of someone who knew. 

Such guidance and encouragement Palmer Institute of 
Authorship proffers. Palmer Course and Service teaches 
photoplay writing, short story writing, and dramatic criti- 
cism. Instruction is individual, confidential. The student 
studies at home. Each receives the personal guidance and 
supervision of a member of the Advisory Bureau, a brilliant 
staff selected for studio and magazine experience and teach- 
ing ability. When the student's creations become good 
enough for sale the services of the Sales Department are 
placed at his command for marketing both screen plays and 
short stories. 


New Literature, New Methods 


Palmer Institute of Authorship recognizes the arrival of 
a new day in American letters. The screen has created a 
public taste for dramatic action and strength of plot. This 
has reacted upon the magazines. There has come into being 
a new technique of writing. New times demand new meth- 
ods and Palmer training is worlds away from out-worn 
methods of instruction. It is abreast of the current and 
growing demands of the screen and magazines for stories 
written in the modern dramatic technique. 

Just as photodramatists find that Palmer co-operation 
helps them to recognition and success on the screen, so do 
fiction writers find that Palmer training aids them to suc- 
cess in the magazines. More than three hundred authors of 
recognized standing have been or are now enrolled. Let- 
ters from many attribute their first success in the magazine 
field to Palmer training. Their success carries conviction. 

For those who lack confidence in their own abilities and 
wish to ascertain whether they possess natural talent for 
writing, Palmer Institute offers the Palmer questionnaire, a 
test for determining the presence or absence of creative imag- 
ination. It will be sent free on request. 


Free—“The New Road to Authorship” 


But for those who believe in themselves and who want to 
know more of the revolutionary Palmer methods, a fasci- 
nating book has been prepared entitled “The New Road to 
Authorship." Success stories of many men and women who 
have won recognition on the screen and in the magazines 
through Palmer co-operation are contained in it. A _ bulle- 
tin, likewise, has been prepared containing full details of 
Palmer Scholarship Foundation and its broad and unique 
service to writers. Mailing of the coupon below will bring 
Pdg New Road to Authorship’ and the Scholarship Bulle- 
tin tree. 


Palmer Institute of Authorship, Sec. 1505 
Affiliated with Palmer Photoplay Corporation, 
Palmer Building, Hollywood, Calif. 

Please send me without cost your book, 
Road to Authorship” and your Bulletin containing de- 
tails of Palmer Scholarship Foundation. 


Name—__ — a a eee 
Street___ z senate caadainanii 
nla astncindeapeainag ean a 
All corres sontenes strictly ouithdin wll 


affiliated with Palmer Photoplay Corporation. 
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A STORY IS ONLY AS STRONG 
AS ITS WEAKEST CHARACTER 


The supreme art in writing—short story—photoplay— 
drama—novel—is characterization. Think of D’artagnan 
in “The Three Musketeers’—Macawber in “David 

erfield”—Huck Finn—Willy Baxter in “Seventeen”— 
ightnin’ Jones in “Lightnin’’”—Even Holden—these 
immortal classics, old and new, are great because the 
authors were supreme in the art of characterization, For 
the first time in the history of writing there is made 
available for the new writer a practical, constructive 
guide to characterization in— 


The Art of Inventing 
Characters 


By GEORGES POLTI 


—a masterly analysis of the elements of human person- 
ality and the means by which these elements can be com- 
bined to produce new types and characters in endless 
variety and number, © writer’s library is complete 
without it. No one ambitious to succeed should attempt 
fiction—whether in short story, scenario, novel or play— 
until ne has first studied this epoch-making work. 


Price, $2.50 


THE WRITER’S DIGEST 
CINCINNATI, OHIO 








Give Your Manuscript A Chance ! 


No manuscript that can be made better is ready 
to go to the editor—it only wastes your time—and 
besides, gives the editor a poor impression of your 
work and so creates a prejudice in his mind against 


all other stories which you send him. The only good 
manuscript is the manuscript that is as good as it 
can be made, 


THE MALONE FARREL CRITICISM SERVICE 
WILL PERFECT IT 


The author is sometimes too close to his work to 
see faults that an expert reader can detect—faults 
of idea of construction, of plot, of characterization. If 
you have the slightest doubt about your manuscript, 
send it to me for criticism. I may not flatter you 
just for the sake of making you feel good, but I will 
tell you frankly where your manuscript falls down— 
and then I will go a step farther and tell you how 
to correct it, how to remove every handicap to its 
acceptance by the editor, My rates for this service 
are: 

Ry OI AEE RUN «5 0.55 is-v. ws cise arsed owe ewe $1.50 
Sa Oh GI MEIN S96. 50-6550 0h os WR eRe Ce een 
2,000 to 4,000 words 

4,000 to 5,000 words 

60 Cents for each thousand over 5,000, 

Typing: A typing service is also at your command, 
Neat, prompt attention to all manuscripts by expert 
typists, at the rate of 75 cents for each thousand 
words, with carbon copy and suggestions for the 
best available markets. 

Make your manuscript “register” with the first 
editor it goes to. My criticism—frank, honest, fear- 
less—will tell you how. 


MALONE FARREL 
3488 Dury Ave. Cincinnati, Ohio 














In answering advertisements, please 
say you saw it in Writer’s DicEst. 


cluded in the program, as the League of 
Pen Women also embraces musicians and 
other creative workers. We have been 
broadcasting from Westinghouse Station 
KDKA at 8:00 to 8:30 P. M., the third 
Wednesday of the month. 

We hold occasional Book Review Lunch- 
eons, for members and their guests, fol- 
lowed by topical discussions. Members of 
the League participate also by readings 
from their poetry, short stories, ete., in 
monthly Writers’ Programs, which are 
well attended, and given under the auspices 
of the Department of Literature of the 
Congress of Clubs. 

A Monthly Letter from the National 
President, Mrs. Louis N. Geldert, is sent 
from Washington, D. C., to editors, pub- 
lishers, and members. It includes, besides 
her inspiring message, mention of all recent 
published work of members (in books, ma- 
gazines, or periodicals), news notes, special 
offers of prizes, etc. 

Our Branch of the League of American 
Pen Women is rapidly augmenting its mem- 
bership, and serves well its purpose of pro- 
viding the literary atmosphere and _back- 
ground so helpful in the development of 
the talent for writing or other creative 
work, and it cannot fail to prove a source of 
inspiration and advancement to its mem- 
bers. 

MariE TELLO PHILuips, President. 


WHAT DO YOU SAY, FORUM- 
ITESP? YOU TELL HIM! 
Dear Mr. FARRELL: 

This is the first letter I have written to 
you, although I have been taking THE 
Writers’ Dicest for a couple of years. 
I do not know whether this is in your line or 
not, but if you can be of assistance, please 
bring the bandages, etc. I’ve found myself 
badly wounded and haven’t a remedy. 

It’s this: I sent an eight-thousand-word 
story to a magazine a short time ago, and 
had it returned with the complaint that it 
was too long for a short story; the same 
occurred with a ten and twelve-thousand- 
word manuscript. 

Now when I sent those “boomerangs” 
out, I didn’t send them as short stories. 
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| had in mind that they were to be published 
as “Part 1” and “Part 2” (in two parts). 
Now I want to know whether we scribblers 
are to divide our stories into “parts,” (indi- 
cating same on the manuscript), or whether 
the magazine that accepts our stories takes 
care of that. 

If you can help me in this, probably the 
information would be valuable to the rest 
of the Dicest’s family also. I sure need the 
medicine and need it pronto. 

ERNEsT C. BARBER. 

|’. S.—No space on the other sheet, so | 
want to add right here, that every monthly 
issue of Tue Dicest is like the crack of a 
rawhide whip over the backs of a team of 
tired huskies. ‘“Moosh!” Having caught 
our breath, we’re off on a fresh start, more 
than ever determined to reach the goal. 
“Blistered feet simply ain’t goin’ to stop 
us. 


BREAKING THE ICE 
Dear MALONE: 

[ read in the latest Dicest (that’s one 
thing I keep up to date on) that you want 
to hear from readers who have just sold 
their first story. I really don’t think that 
this is going to be much help to your count- 
less readers; the only reason I am sending 
it is to try to give due credit to the maga- 
zine that bought it. They’re entitled to 
some benefit for the cent-and-a-quarter-a- 
word they paid me. 

I’m not trying to win the pot holding 
nothing better than a pair of deuces, but I 
really don’t know why the editor bought it. 
| was as surprised when I got the check as 
the editor will be some day when he digs up 
my MS. and finds out that he owns it. 
Which is saying a lot! 

lop-Notch is the magazine in the case 
(please, Malone, let the blue pencil alone). 
[\ll right, Jim, just this once—M. F.| 
And the story is a supposedly humorous 
baseball story, about 2,000 words, written 
in the first person (an unlettered catcher). 
Frankly, I never thought much of the story 
after I finished writing it and let it lay 
around for some time, when a fellow re- 
porter saw it and advised me to try to sell 
it. saying it was better than any he had 


Why 
H. G. WELLS 


uses a Cozona 


DURING the last thirty years H. G. Wells 


has written no fewer than thirty suc- 
cessful novels, besides that tremendous work, 
“The Outline of History,” and a constant 
stream of magazine articles. His name has 
become a household word and _ publishers 
fight for the rights to his new books. 


He uses a Corona and tells why in the fol- 
lowing letter (the original is in our files): 

“1 am glad to tell you of my complete 
satisfaction with Corona. It can be 
taken anywhere and is so sound and 
foolproof that it is always in good con- 
dition. I could not find anything 
sufficiently portable, hardy and willing 
until I discovered Corona.” 


Portable—hardy—willing. In those three 
words H. G. Wells gives the reasons why 
you, too, should do your writing on Corona. 


Act now. Mail the coupon below today 
for the latest Corona literature, which will be 
sent you free and without obligation. 


CoroNA 


The Personal Writing Machine 


r 
1 Corona Typewriter Co., Inc., 
: 134 Main St., Groton, N. Y. 
§ Without any obligation send me Corona 
j literature of interest to a writer. 


i 
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SONGWRITERS 


LEARN THE FUNDAMENTALS OF 
YOUR PROFESSION 


Writing the 
Popular Song 


BY E. M. WICKES 


It is more than a textbook—it’s a com- 
plete treatise on the essentials of success- 
ful song writing. The author, E. M. Wickes, 
is himself a well-known song writer who 
has given the world many successful song 
hits. Harry von Tilzer, one of the greatest 
song writers of the decade, wrote the intro- 
duction to “Writing the Popular Song.” 


TREMENDOUS PROFITS 


The successful song writer is one of the 
highest paid writers in the literary profes- 
sion. But you cannot reach the top unless 
you know HOW TO START and HOW 
TO PROCEED. 

This helpful, thought-compelling book 
shows you the way—the rest is entirely up 
to you. It tells you how to avoid the pit- 
falls that have caused many writers to fall 
by the wayside. It tells you ev erything you 
need to know concerning the METHOD of 
successful song writing. 


WHERE TO SELL YOUR SONGS 


A list of the most prominent music pub- 
lishers of the country is contained in this 
valuable book, together with many helpful 
hints and suggestions from a past master in 
writing and selling popular songs. You 
really can’t afford to be without it.. 


Beautiful cloth cover, gold lettering, 
gilt top. 181 pages. 


PRICE, POSTPAID, $1.75. 


THE WRITER’S DIGEST, 
300 Butler Building, Cincinnati, Ohio 





MAIL THIS COUPON TODAY. 
THE WRITER’S DIGEST, 
300 Butler Bldg., Cincinnati, O. 


Enclosed find $1.75 (check or money order). Please 
send me by return mail, postpaid, a copy of “Writing 
the Popular Song.” 











seen in current magazines — which only 
proves that reporters do have imaginations. 

His advice pleased me, so I took it, and 
sent it out. But it kept coming back like 
George Bungle’s dog, and I vowed that it 
was on its last trip when it caught Top- 
Notch’s fancy. That’s all, there isn’t any 
more. 

Yours till Ouro has a Writers’ Guild 
that’s as good as its Writer’s Dicest! 

James F. BEcHTEL. 

Cincinnati Commercial-Tribune. 


VIVIDNESS OF PHRASING 
AGAIN 


Dicest for March, 1924, 
May your shadow never 


THe Writers’ 
is the best ever. 
grow less! 

I am in agreement with its editorial com- 
ment on page 24, relative to “vividness of 
phrasing” in the work of the late Stephen 
Crane. <A good illustration of that writer’s 
forceful style is to be found in “The Red 
Badge of Courage.” This is written in the 
epigrammatic style that Crane had reduced 
to a science. As one reads, he can see in 
his mind’s eye the setting; the heaving 
masses of men in battle; he may even hear 
the roar of cannon, all of which is tersely 
but forcefully portrayed with magic power. 

Some of those who profess mastery of 
the English language condemn the style 
used by Crane in the above work. The epi- 
grammatic style, presumably, is not adapted 
to all classes of work. In his book, “Com- 
position and Rhetoric,” Sherwin Cody has 
this to say in reference to it: 

“It is the modern newspaper and adver- 
tisement writer’s method of emphasis.... 
But to use it at all times and for all subjects 
is a vice distinctly to be avoided. ...If we 
read three or four chapters of this story 
[“The Red Badge of Courage”] we may 
see how tiring it is for the mind to be con- 
stantly jerked along.” 

Mr. Cody makes no attempt to condemn 
the epigrammatic style except when used 
excessively and indiscriminately. To the 
inexperienced writer, like myself, a writer’s 
worth is judged by his ability to transplant 
to the printed page his message, in living 
letters of fire! When he has accomplished 
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this, then the reader may see and feel the 
things of which he has written. Gauged 
from this standpoint, Stephen Crane was 
vreat, for he possessed that magic power in 
high degree. 

A PENNSYLVANIA SUBSCRIBER. 


PHILADELPHIA WRITERS’ 
ASSOCIATION 


Dian Mr, FArRReEv: 

I would like, through your department, 
to ask professional writers of Philadelphia 
who would be interested in forming a writ- 
ers’ organization to get in touch with me 
through this Forum. I would also be pleased 

hear from aspirant writers who might 
want to become associate members. 

Stuart F. KNeEpp. 
(Letters addressed to Mr. Knepp, care 
of us, will be promptly forwarded.— 
M., F.) DS. a 
STORY START WINNERS 


(The March winners of our “Story 
Start” contest were: Mr. G. S. Carra- 


way, New Bern, N. C., and Mr. Samuel 
Hagermon, Carson City, Mich. The 
contest is still open; read the announce- 
ment on page 61, then write yours!) 


The Setting 
By G. S. CARRAWAY. 


“Early dusk, in a room with a fire—a 
small, delightful, intimate room, with flame- 
shadows dying on the ceiling. Flowers, 
faint-scented roses, in silver and porcelain 
bowls—the dark gleam of an open piano— 
the rosy curve of a satin cushion in a 
slender chair-arm-—books, not many, deli- 
cately laid upon little tables—pictures, not 
many, delicately accenting cool green walls. 
The room of a woman with fastidious 
preferences and means to satisfy them. The 
room of a woman with a romantic heart 
and a not too exacting head. Sophy Gay- 
den’s room. Pretty. fragile, wistful Sophy 
curled in one corner of a palely brocaded 
Regency couch, staring at the fire with 
eves like wind-flawed sea-water. 7 
Good Housekeeping, March, 1924, page 70 
from “The Vicious Circle,’ by Fanny 
Heaslip Lea. 

This beginning measures up splendidly 
to the ideal given by Harry V. Martin in 
s “Ideal Course in hort Story Writing,” 
because it combines at once a vivid descrip- 
tion of the setting and an attractive intro- 


(Continued on page 48) 
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A Short Cut to Checks 


You can learn to draw and make two checks 
grow where only one grew before. Because—all 
around you is material crying to be sold; special fea- 
ture articles—ideas for advertisements, for advertising 
booklets, for house organs—humorous skits that 
lend themselves to comic sketches—ideas that are 
sold as soon as visualized by simple sketches and 
drawings that you can make. Mr, Van _ Horn’s 
article in this issue of WRITER’S DIGEST shows 
why you should learn to draw—NOW—to double 
your earning capacity as a writer, 


LEARN TO DRAW — 
is Our message to every writer. There is not a field 
of endeavor that is not covered by special magazines 
—all using articles with drawings—every one a 
prospective market for you. You don’t have to 
be a Rembrandt—a course like that offered by 
CARTOONIST W. L. EVANS will give every 
writer just that degree of skill that will begin at 
once to sell more manuscripts and get bigger checks. 


THE EVANS WAY 

Our Course of instruction is based on practical, 
common-sense principles. Simplicity is our key- 
word. We don't take you through long lessons on 
aesthetics and theories of art, but—we start you 
right in drawing in the very first lesson—and even 
before you finish our Course you can be making 
it sell articles for you. Our students are occupying 
high positions as cartoonists 
and illustrators—surely we can 
give you an equipment that will 
enable you to increase your 

present income from writing. 
Write —TODAY— for more 
detailed information concern- 

ing our Course. 


Evans School of Cartooning 


818 Leader Bldg. © CLEVELAND, O. 











WRITERS! 


Manuscripts typed at reasonable rates. 
Free detailed information upon request. 


MRS. O. T. CHAMBERS 
LEAKSVILLE, N. C. 








MANUSCRIPTS 
Typed and Revised 


Technically correct — Immaculately neat. 
Write now for rates. 

WARREN P. BERKEY 
Box 4832, Frankford Philadelphia, Pa. 








Manuscripts of All Kinds Typed. 
First Class Work. 


50 Cents per thousand. One carbon copy. 


MARY W. WHITE 
1423 26th Ave. Seattle, Wash. 











SUCCESS means submitting that manuscript in 
proper technical form. Editors demand scripts be 
neatly typewritten and certain requirements fol- 
lowed. Let us type or revise and type your copy. 
All work guaranteed. Write for reasonable terms. 


ELIZABETH HARPER 
Author’s Agent 
24 Buckminster St. Brighton, Mass. 
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Building Up a Working ‘Library 


Chats About New Books of Special Interest to Writers 
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TO WRITE IS TO READ 


We were talking recently, a young lite- 
rary aspirant and ourselves, ourselves seek- 
ing some word, some figure, that would fix 
in the young man’s mind what to us seemed 
his inability to write stories that would have 
what he referred to as “punch.” Punch, 
however, as he understood it, was not what 
he wanted—at least it was not what we 
wanted him to want. The lacking quality 
was color, personality, interest, feeling, 
dramatic values. 

His difficulty, we had found, lay in too 
great a hurry in composition, an anxiety to 
get his story told, according to his plot out- 
line. ‘The whole trouble is,” we said, “that 
you write your stories,” and he asked how 
in the name of all that is good and great in 
letters he was to do them. 

“Let them distil,” we told him—we has- 
ten to get this on record before a Volstead- 
ied world will have forgotten the meaning 
of our figure. “The best work is never 
written by just putting words together, so 
many thousand of them a day, as you wrote 
this story, but by letting your words come 


Literary Terminology 


We for one welcome this book by Mr. 
Loane. Frequently correspondents ask to 
be referred to a book that will contain, in a 
simple, concise form, yet giving all the es- 
sential facts, definitions of technical terms 
that have grown up around the art of writ- 
ing. Words, for example, like plagiarism, 
lyric, quantity, slang, romantic (as opposed 
to realist), rhythm, dialect, inversion, non- 
sense (verses), wit, hiatus, pindaric, met- 
aphor, bathos—words that one is constant- 
ly coming up against, and that are not 
adequately defined in the dictionary. In the 
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—drip, drip drip—slowly, a distillation of a 
number of ingredients: of a fair vocabu- 
lary, of what good sense, taste and study 
of technique suggest to you, and a rich fund 
of figures and allusions which you have 
gained from a broad general reading. From 
this mash” (our audience was not so young 
that he did not follow the figure) “the 
words that ooze forth onto your folio will 
be colorful words, words that strike fire in 
the reader’s mind and call up associations ; 
there will be words of lyric value and lovely 
words, and to give it strength there will be 
dramatic words.” 

And that is just about what writing con- 
sists of—the oozing out, if you please, onto 
the page of those words that unconsciously 
come when, as a background for our writ- 
ing, we have felt deeply and seen clearly, 
and when we have read freely of what 
others have written: of what others have 
written of technique to give us sureness of 
touch, and of what others have written of 
emotional qualities to give color and force. 


Tt. Cee 


future anyone who asks for such a work 
will be referred to Mr. Loane’s book, and 
we shall feel that we have done our cor- 
respondent a good turn. There are 170 arti- 
cles in the book, with profuse cross-refer- 
ences that adds much to the usefulness of 
the volume. We must add, though, that the 
author kept us from the perpetration of a 
pleasantry that we had planned on first 
being told of the book, for on looking in 
the index we found that Mr. Loane had 
nothing at all to say about “loan words”! 


“A Short Handbook of Literary Terms.” 
By George G. Loane. New York: The 
Macmillan Company. 
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Masters and Men 


Philip Guedalla is the Peck’s bad boy 
of English criticism, a sort of critical Puck 
that is never so happy as when he is dodging 
in and out among the masters and near- 
masters and exploding epigrams among 
them. Until “Masters and Men” appeared 
his best known volume over here was “Su- 
pers and Supermen,” the merriest perform- 
ance of that year. This new book carries 
on. The object of his laughter are critics 
and poets and soldiers and jurists and Fa- 
bians (his essay on Sidney Webb being of 
particular interest just now in the face of 
Mr. Webb’s inclusion in the present labor 
ministry )—just about every subject, in- 
deed, than one could find room for in a 
book. The severest criticism that has been 
made of the book is that Mr. Guedalla is 
‘oo brilliant and clever—that one gets fed 
up on a prose that has on an average of a 
chuckle to a sentence. The estimate of 
the average is low, we think, as is also the 
estimate of the quality of the performance, 
which we confess never tires us. On our 
editorial page we have a quotation from a 
chapter on critics that gives an idea of the 
perfectly wonderful times Mr. Guedalla is 
always having when he has his pen in hand. 
The same gay spirit to be found there goes 
laughing its way through the entire hall of 
fame, moving we fancy, even the marble 
visaged masters themselves to laughter. 

“Masters and Men.” By Phillip Guedalla. 
New York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 


Editing the Day’s News 
Newspaper making and news handling as 
seen from the inside is the story which Mr. 
3astian has told in this volume. How news 
stories originate and where, and how they 
get into print and to the reader’s doorstep; 
how the big election stories are handled; 
how the Sunday newspaper is compiled; 
how running stories are sent to press, sec- 
tion by section ; how news pictures and fea- 
ture pictures are selected; the writing of 
headlines; the makeup of first pages and 
inside pages. Every step is vividly illus- 
trated by ingenious cuts—newspaper pages, 
newspaper columns, newspaper headlines— 
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One Thousand 
Pounds (£1,000) 
For a Serial Story 


D. 6. Thomson & Co., Ltd. 


Newspaper Publishers of England, 
offer the above sum for a serial story. 
Book rights reserved to the Author. 


$ 


Full information from 


HUGHES MASSIE & CO. 


347 Fifth Avenue New York City 











MAKING YOUR CAMERA PAY 
By Frederick C. Davis 


This book deals with practical ques- 
tions of selling photographs for pub- 
lication. It discusses what editors 
want, size, shape and finish most 
desired; where to sell, prices paid, 
kinds of subjects in demand. 

The opportunity to sell good pic- 
tures was never better. The amateur 
has as good a chance as the profes- 
sional. Mr. Davis can tell you how to 


Make Your Camera Pay 
Cloth Bound, Handy Size 
Price, Postpaid, $1.00 





MAIL THIS COUPON TODAY. 
THE WRITER’S DIGEST, 
22 East 12th St., Cincinnati, Ohio, 


Enclosed find $1.00 (check or money order). 
Please send me by return mail, postpaid, a copy of 
“Making Your Camera Pay.” 
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‘Situations Wanted! 





Writers, do you want to keep your readers 
thrilled with new and unexpected situations? Do 
you want to know how to get suspense into your 
short stories and scenarios? Do you want to be 
a master of “surprise?” These are the hardest 
of all “tricks of the trade” to learn. But they 
CAN BE LEARNED —by studying 


‘SS “The 36 Dramatic 
Situations ” 
By GEORGES POLTI 


This masterful treatise is a complete analysis of all 
possible situations—and combinations of situations. No 
matter what your story may be—romance, humor, 
tragedy, society, adventure, detective, mystery—here in 
this book by a famous French author you have a com- 
plete guide to what situation to use and how and where 
to use it. 


A Short Cut to Success 


With this volume at your side you can thrill your 
readers with tense, dramatic situations. You can make 
them follow the development of your story or play with 
breathless interest. very moment they will wonder 
what is going to happen next. Send for this remarkable 
book—TODAY—and watch your acceptances increase. 


Price, $1.50 postpaid. 


THE WRITER’S DIGEST 
CINCINNATI, OHIO 












The Information you want — 


And— WHEN you want it! 





Do you want to save time? Do you want to save long 
hours spent searching in libraries, books and files for 
special information about constructing short stories, 
scenarios, plays, verse, newspaper articles, humor, jokes, 
songs, etc.—about sentences, woras, titles, illustrations, 
photographs, markets? You can—if you have at your 
side a copy of 


The Writer’s Book 


Compiled by W. R. KANE 


—a veritable mine of useful information, conveniently 
arranged, with a complete index that enables you to find 
the facts you seek in a moment’s time. They are here, 
on tap. A new edition, the fifth, is now ready—revised 
and brought completely up to date. The price is $2.50, 
postpaid. Order it —TODAY—using the attached coupon. 


The Writer’s Digest, Cincinnati: For the enclosed $2.50 
please send me The Writer’s Book, by W. R. Kane. 
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and other devices which make the account 
absorbingly interesting. George C. Bastian, 
the author, during his twenty years of expe- 
rience in the newspaper world, has been not 
only copyreader, but reporter, managing 
editor, part owner, libel investigator, fiction 
reader, day and night city editor, and assist- 
ant Sunday editor now, of the Chicago Tri- 
bune, and Lecturer in News Editing, North- 
western University. This book is a record 
of standard newspaper practices and meth- 
ods. It will appeal not only to newspaper 
men but to everyone who reads the news- 
papers. 
“Editing the Day’s News.” By George C. 
3astian. New York: The Macmillan Company. 


Narrative Technique 


Lest the reader be misled by Mr. Uzzell’s 
title, let us hasten to point out that “narra- 
tive” is not used in the restricted rhetorical 
sense, but to cover all fictional methods— 
restricted, however, in the present volume 
to the purposes of writing the short story. 
The volume is essentially a book for applied 
study, with special emphasis placed upon 
technique—which, by the way, Mr. Uzzell 
has a splendid definition for: “The writer’s 
technique in his manner of organizing and 
manipulating his material,” which is a very 
adequate statement of the scope of this 
volume. “My purpose is,” he says, “is to 
try to explain, not the artist, but the mode 
of expression the artist uses. To state it 
in scientific language, | want to help the 
student define, classify, and interpret the 
phenomena of human conduct... All 
the processes | describe are, of course, 
known as processes to successful writers. 
My contribution is to isolate these processes 
and give them names by which they may 
be known and used by others.” 

The volume is divided into three parts, 
under these headings: (1) “The Narrative 
Purpose,” or “A Study of What the Writer 
Wants to Do;” (2) “The Materials of 
Narrative,’ or “A Study of What the 
Writer Works With;” and (3) “Finishing 
the Narrative Plot,” or “A Study of Actual 
Practice in the Use of Principles.” Under 
the first head comes chapters on “The 
Emotional Purpose,” and “The Unified 
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I:tfect.” Under the second part, “The Ma- 
terial of Narrative,” are chapters on “Kinds 
of Story Interests,” and “The Principles of 
Drama.” Under “Finishing the Narrative 
Plot” will be found “The Character Story,” 
“The Complication Story,” “The Thematic 
Story,” “The Atmosphere Story,” and “The 
Multi-Phase Story,” with assignment work 
laid out for each chapter. 

We have gone thus fully into the con- 
tents of the book because we want the 
reader to see how completely Mr. Uzzell 
covers the ground. That his treatment of 
each subject is adequate and practical will 
be taken for granted, we are sure, by all 
who have followed Mr. Uzzell’s articles in 
current issues of THE Dicest. We do not 
know how a book on the technique of story 
writing could be made more helpful or be 
more simply written. Every principle laid 
down has been put to the test in the author’s 
experience as a teacher and critic, the value 
of this service being best expressed in the 
number of people whom he has helped to 
their first sales. 

“Narrative Technique: A Practical Course 

in Literary Psychology.” By Thomas H. 

Uzzell, formerly Fiction Editor of Collier’s 

Weekly. New York: Harcourt, Brace & 

Company. 





A Simplified Roget 


The authors of the International Edition 
of Roget’s Thesaurus have produced this, 
“a condensation of the larger work. By 
discarding all obsolete, rare, and bookish 
terms, we were enabled to make a simplified 
re-grouping of the living words that re- 
mained, and thus make the book more 
adaptable for the less experienced writer.” 
The plan of the larger work has been fol- 
lowed, the main topics being divided into 
minor groups, “each group consisting of 
distinctive synonyms, the general signifi- 
cance of which is indicated by the keyword 
at the beginning. A large proportion of 
phrases has been retained; it being com- 
monly more diffcult to find an alternative 
for a phrase than for a separate word.” 
()f special interest are introductory chap- 
ters on the growth of English synonyms 
and on word formation. We unhesitatingly 
commend the book, believing that it will 
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MANUSCRIPTS TYPED 





"Compare The Work" 


Everyone likes to have a 
sample of anything they in- 
tend to buy, and you are 
buying something when you 
have your Manuscripts typed. 
You send your money and 
Manuscripts out in the mail 
to some address, and expect 
in return neat, accurate, 
professional work. Have you 
been getting the service you 
have reason to expect for 
your good money? 

If you could get better 
service for 40 cents a thou- 
sand words, than you have 
been receiving for 75 cents or 
a dollar, shouldn't you try 
my service, in all justice to 
yourself and your Manuscript? 

I know it is hard to believe 
that really beautiful, neat 
and accurate work can be pro- 
duced for 40 cents a thousand 
words, with a carbon copy 
included, and return postage, 
but if you will fill out the 
coupon below, and mail today, 
you will be able to see for 
yourself. 


A. H. McLEES, Box 188, 
SIR: Toledo, Ohio. 
Without obligating me in 
the least, send, at once, 
samples of your Manuscript 


Typing. 
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$3 FOR A PLOT 


Send your story-idea in a few words. I supply 
lot, incidents, characters, title, markets—everything, 
Enclose $3 with each story-idea. Also stories criti- 
cised and revised at seventy-five cents each 1000 words, 


GEORGE B. POTTER 
221 No. Beacon St. Hartford, Conn. 








Short Stories typed, criticised, marketed. 
Introductory offer to new patrons. Send 
story. 

AUTHORS’ HELPER 


Box 297 Iron River, Wis. 











TYPING AND REVISING 
of all kinds of manuscripts—Short Story, 
Poem, Novel, Photoplay, etc. Efficient 
service, editorially correct. 
Terms; samples on request. 
CORA CULBERTSON 
Knoxville College Knoxville, Tenn. 











One suggestion in technique or in the 
marketing of manuscripts gleaned from 
the pages of a live magazine devoted to 
authorship may produce for the writer 
many times the cost of a subscription. 


The Author & Journalist 


(Formerly THE STUDENT WRITER) 
Edited by Willard E. Hawkins 
in the course of a year publishes liter- 
ally hundreds of such suggestions. 

It is literally an author’s trade journal, 
directed toward the writer who 1s actu- 
ally in the game. Its monthly visits to 
your den will prove a source of renewed 
inspiration. 

A large share of its articles deal with 
phases of technique not usually found in 
other publications. They are written by 
authors and editors of real experience. 

The quarterly publication of “The 
Handy Market List,” a complete direc- 
tory of the periodical manuscript mar- 
kets, corrected to date of publication, 
with brief indication of type of material 
desired by the various magazines, their 
rates and methods of payment, is a 
feature of exceptional value. 


SUBSCRIBE WITHOUT DELAY 
$2.00 a Year. 
Specimen Copy, 20 Cents. 
THE AUTHOR AND JQUENALIST 
(Established 1916 


1836 Champa Street enw, Colo. 











SONG WRITERS—HAVE YOU IDEAS? 

If so, winner in Herald-Examiner’s $10,000.00 Song 
Centest (Nationally-known “Song World Editor) 
wants your song poems for guaranteed proposition. 


CASPER NATHAN 
Dept. F-1252 Bryn Mawr Ave., 


Chicago 














not only save the writer hours of valuable 
time, but also be of assistance to him in 
building up a vocabulary. 


“Roget’s Treasury of Words.” By C. O. 
Sylvester Mawson, Litt. D., Ph. D., assisted 
by Katharine Aldrich Whiting, Ph. B. New 
York: Thomas Y. Crowell Company. 


Troublesome Words 


This is a popular handbook of words 
commonly found troublesome or perplexing 
as to spelling, accent, syllabication, pro- 
nunciation, or use. It is intended as a 
handy reference book for the busy man or 
woman ; as a desk companion for the stenog- 
rapher ; as an aid to the teacher in and out 
of the class room—as an indispensable ad- 
junct for any one who writes. The words 
are arranged in forty groups, bringing out 
clearly the peculiarity of all the words in 
every group, presenting the word first in its 
ordinary form, then showing it properly 
syllabized and accented, followed by a clear 
and concise definition, accompanied by a 
sentence illustrating its correct use, and 
with ail of this, a note pointing out the 
perplexing part of the word, and showing 
how to overcome it. The distinguishing 
feature of this book, which caused it to 
differ from all similar works, is that it not 
only designates the “catch” in every trou- 
blesome word, but shows the user of the 
book how to avoid the difficulty, and to 
always remember to spell the word cor- 
rectly. 


“Troublesome Words and How to Use 
Them.” By W. L. Mason. $1.50 net. New 
York: George Sully & Company. 


The Essay 


Not enough writing folk read enough 
essays. We are not one who would say 
that the reading of essays is a key to good 
writing, or that it will make a good writer 
of a bad one. Rather, let us put it this 
way: a writer who suddenly “discovers” 
the essay form and literally saturates him- 
self with the spirit of Montaigne and Steele 
and Lamb and Hazlitt and Leigh Hunt, to 
name the greatest of the classics, will be a 
far better writer as the result of the absorp- 
(Continued on page 44) 
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BRITISH COPYRIGHT 


Mr. Michael Garvey contributes the 
following information concerning British 
copyright Ms 

“The Library of Congress, Copyright 
Office, issues an explanatory circular No. 
3? which reads as follows: 


CoPpyRIGHT IN ForEIGN COUNTRIES 

Registration in the Copyright Office of 
the United States does not insure protec- 
tion in European countries, because the 
United States is not a member of the Inter- 
national Copyright Union. In order to se- 
cure copyright abroad it is necessary to 
comply with the law and administrative 
regulations of the country in which such 
protection is desired. As the requirements 
vary, the practical course for one wishing 
such protection is to secure the services of 
a publisher or agent in such country to 
transact his copyright business. 

Upon obtaining valid copyright in one of 
the countries belonging to the International 
Copyright Union, such as Great Britain or 
France, copyright is also secured in the 
other countries belonging to the Union. 

Copyright may be secured in Great Britain 
for the work of an American citizen by 
first or simultaneously publishing the work 
in England, and the English publisher would 
be expected in such cases to make sure of 
full compliance with all the requirements 
of the British law... . 

In securing a copyright upon a book in 
Great Britain, have it printed with the 
proper notice of copyright as required by 
the British laws, which is as follows: 

Copyright All rights Reserved 

Entered at Stationers’ Hall. 


‘Publication consists in offering a printed 
hook for sale, or in placing it in a public 
library. Now in printing a book in the 
United States, for which also a copyright 
is desired in Great Britain, be careful and 
do not publish it here until the application 
is filed in Great Britain. Print the book 
with the notice of copyright as required by 
the British laws and file them simultane- 
ously. 

“If you copyright your work in Great 
ritain first, then you cannot get a valid 
copyright in the United States, and vice 


” 
versa. 








make ’em laugh! 


It pays. Helps win success. I teach how, by mail. 
Sample lesson, 10 cents. 


JACK PANSY (W. D.) 


157 East 47th St, New York 
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BOOKS WANTED 
Big money in books—the right kind. I 
place them. Also plays, motion pictures and 
magazine fiction. Send for circulars. 
ROBERT THOMAS HARDY 
Play Broker and Authors’ Agent 
25 West 42d Street New York 











ELIZABETH G. BLACK, 
A recognized successful composer, will 
write melody to your words, and harmonize, 
making the same ready to submit to the 
market. By appointment or by mail. Post- 
age, please. 


95 Rutland Road, Brooklyn, New York 











WRITERS! Have your manuscripts been rejected 
because you did not submit them in proper form? 
Why not have them typed in proper form before 
submitting them for publication and be assured 
against rejection on that account? Write for 
further particulars, or just send me your manu- 
scripts. My charges are very reasonable, 

ELEANOR A. RAMTHUN 
Authors’ Representative 


1453 N. Long Ave. Chicago, Ill. 











Let Me Type Your Manuscripts. All work 
neatly and accurately done. Prompt 
service. Rates reasonable. Write for 
terms. 


EDWARD H. WIEDER 
413 Washington St. Allentown, Pa. 











fy work speaks for itself. Send me your Manu- 
scripts and Boost your own Success as a Writer— 
1000 words or less, 75c; with editorial revision, $1.00; 
carbon copy. Constructive criticism, $1.00 1000 words. 


He Profits Most Who Serves Best. 


G. ARTHUR HALLAM 
The Manuscript Man 


212 Seventh Ave., W. Calgary, Alberta 








LA TOUCHE HANCOCK 
Author and Critic 


Thirty years’ experience. Revises MSS. 
and gives advice as to their disposal. Send 
stamp for circular. 


5 Willoughby St., Brooklyn. 














Say You Saw It Advertised in 
THE WRITER’S DIGEST 
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THE SONGWRITER’S DEN 


A Department Devoted to Song Writing and Song Writers 
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Conducted by Edith de L. Phillips 


If you have a question for the Song Editor please observe the fotiowine rules: 


Address all inquiries to The Song Editor, care The Writer’s Digest, : 


2 E. Twelfth St., Cincinnati, Ohio. 


All questions will be answered through these columns. Songs or ‘manuscripts will not be returned 


unless a self-addressed stamped envelope is enclosed. 


Send postage to cover reply and return of any manuscript. 


AAUHUUUUUELEENLECESLELENLES 


WHAT MAKES A SONG SALABLEP 


By ALBERT 
Composer of “Pretty Eyes of Blue,” 


Aside from certain necessary amount of 
mechanical knowledge or craftsmanship, 
here are what I would consider the requi- 
sites of a salable song. 

First, it must have heart interest, some- 
thing that reminds you of things you have 
seen and emotions you have felt. The 
homelier this thought the better. 

Second, it must have simplicity of melo- 
dy, a tune that is easy to tie and to remem- 





Prices Reduced 












‘i B Typewriters 


{ Lowest Prices in Years 


We will ship any make you 
cheese for one week’ s_ trial, 
Underwood, Royal, L.C.Smith, 
Remington, Oliver, ete. 

ay less the nt each nth and own a 
Easy Terms th ag Guaraieed- 2000 ee new. 
Perfectly rebuilt by experts—the famous “Young Process.” 

Send for our free trial offer and new low price listnow. Write today. 
Young Typewriter Co. 

World’s Largest Dealers in S‘andard Typewriters 
654 W. Randolph St., Dept. 1235 CHICAGO, ILL. 











FOR A SHORT TIME, I will make Sr gomplets piano part to your 

poem for $6.00 (regular price $10.00). Send your poem and 
$3.00 and I will make the piano part, sending it to you. Then 
pay $1. +A per month for three months and is your property. 
$5.00 with order pays in full. I GUARANTEE A FIRST CLASS 
PIANO PART OR REFUND CASH IN FULL. FREE MELODY to 
your poem on approval. Four revised, typewritten copies of your 
poem, with four melodies thereto $2.00. Formula reinking type- 
writer ribbons 25c. 


LUTHER f. Ba || Music Composer and Fabiana. 
WD,”’ Thomaston, Maine 

















CONVERT YOUR IDEAS INTO $§ §$ $! 


Mail us an idea NOW in any form for free criticism. 

We build money-making photoplays around your own 

original plot, furnishing action, characters, situations, 

Typing, 50c thousand words; marketing; lowest rates. 
Photo Typing & Revising Bureau 

47 Bergen Street Brooklyn, N. Y. 


40 
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“Nevada Moon,” “Crimea lalts,” ete. 


ber. A song that cannot be committed to 
memory — something that you cannot 
whistle—is no good commercially. 

Fancy twists or elaboration in the melody 
mean utter ruin to the popular song. Few 
minds have that good a musical memory. 
It is much the same as a story told with 
elaborate words and fancy descriptions. 
Popular songs must be direct and simple. 
Even one with bad English and impossible 
rimes is better than a high-faluting arrange- 
ment that no one can understand or remem- 
ber. 

I often hear criticisms to the effect that 
songs are not original; that one is simply 
a steal on the other. That is partly true, 
but it is not a fault. A song to be popular 
must suggest something that you have heard 
or thought of before. An absolutely original 
composition would be unintelligible to the 
average lover of popular songs. 

I imagine the same thing applies to stor- 
ies. Often I have read a story and been 
impressed with it because it made me think 
of something that I had seen or heard 
before. 

I don’t mean, of course, that a writer can 
deliberately copy the melody or the words 
of another song. I mean that the music 
strain of the thought in the words of one 
should suggest the thought for another. 
For instance, there are several gorgeous 
strains in the famous “Blue Danube” waltz, 
that have suggested musical themes for any 
number of popular songs. 

I have heard that Paul Dresser, a famous 
ballad writer of several years ago, was so 
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attracted by a combination of notes in 
“Nearer My God to Thee” that it suggested 
to him the air for “On the Banks of the 
\Vabash,” an enormous seller in its day. 
All songs of that type are easy for amateur 
quartets; and, if for no other reason, that 
alone would make them last. 

Which is the more important in a song, 
the words or the music? That is a continual 
source of argument among professionals. 
Both are absolutely essential. Moreover, 
they must exactly fit. The words must 
suggest the tune, and if you hear the tune 
it must suggest the words. The perfect 
co-ordination of the two makes a song. 

A song must tell a story. The verses 
introduce the atmosphere, just as the intro- 
duction to a fiction story, the kick coming 
in the chorus—the denouement. In a story 
the climax is the finish, but not in a song. 
The chorus appears at the end of the first 
verse as a climax and is then used as a tar- 
get to shoot at from all directions, with dif- 
ferent treatments in the form of verses. 
It is like the hub of a wagon wheel with 
the spokes, as verses, pointing towards it. 

Never mind how coarse or crude a song 
may be, it must be poetic in thought. They 
hate to be told so, but song writers are all 
sorts of poets at heart—just as tempera- 
mental, too. “My Bonnie Lies Over the 
Ocean,” for example, is a song that has 
heen remembered for years. If the writer 
had written “My Bonnie Lives Over the 
Ocean”, I doubt if it would ever have got 
by the first reader. 

As you may have observed from this, 
songs run in fads. For a few months they 
will be comedy songs. Then they will be 
sad ballads, march songs and waltzes. The 
amateur song writer tries to catch these 
fads, but is always a few months late. The 
amateurs usually select for a theme the most 
obvious thing in the world, long after it 
has been laid on the shelf by others. They 
have an idea that a song on what is being 
talked about in the newspapers is sure to be 
a hit. 

The profits from song writing are not 
nearly so large as the public has been led 
to believe by the fake advertisers. It is true, 
many song writers make a fortune on one 
(Continued on page 53) 
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JACK LONDON said: 


“I like your simple, direct, 
straight - from - the - shoulder 
method of presenting the 
matter. As somewhat of a 
veteran in the short story 
game, I feel justified in 
giving my judgment that 
your course in short story 
writing is excellently com- 
prehensive and practical.” 
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This should mean more to you than anything WE 
can say—The Hoosier Short Story Course is the 


only one he ever endorsed 


CHECKS OR REJECTION SLIPS! 


Which are you getting? 
horror of every Amateur Writer! 


are getting Real Money for their work! 


Rejection 


slips are the 


Hoosier Students 


Under the 


personal direction of Dr. Johnston, who will give 
n itici and manuscript 
sales service, you, too, will get checks! 
SPECIAL OFFER NOW BEING MADE 
Write for free booklet, “The Art of Story Writing.” 
Tells all about our service and course. 


HOOSIER INSTITUTE 


you unlimited personal criticism 


Dept. 1905 


Write today. 


FORT WAYNE, IND. 











Your Manuscript 
Must Conform to Standards 


Editors want neat-appearing manuscripts, 


That is 


why they indorse our bond paper, the very best for 
manuscript work, and by using our Kraft envelopes 


you save money in postage. 


100 sheets of Manuscript paper.... 8%x 11 
SOP necend GR a ink xs cane cviases 8% x11 
25 outgoing Kraft Envelopes...... 44x9% 


25 return Kraft Envelopes........ 4x9 


We are in the center of the paper industry, thus 
giving you an excellent quality at the low price of 


$1.25 a set, postpaid. 


THE TRIO SUPPLY CO. 


628 DeWitt St. 


Kalamazoo, Mich. 











Manuscripts Typed in correct form for 
i 50c per 1,000 


publication. Carbon copy. 
words. 


experience. 


Poems, 2c per line. 
Return postage prepaid. 


Ten years’ 


MISS BLANCHE WOOLSTON 


Paragould, Ark. 











Regulation Typing 
Correct Form for Publication 


Mary Turner 


135 Houston Ave. 


Muskegon, Mich. 














AUTHORS: Let me type 
scripts; guaranteed work 
sional authors’ typist; 


Address: 


y 
by 


also 


our manu- 
a protes- 
revising. 


AUTHORS’ TYPING SERVICE 


600 Kinyon St. 


St. Petersburg, Fla. 
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various publications and publishing houses as state 
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Prize Contests and News Notes 


Getting On, (S. M. Coesfeld, Editor) “a ma- 
gazine devoted to the promotion of thrift, cir- 
culating among bank depositors, is in the market 
for stories of from five hundred to seven hundred 
words, telling in a novel manner of saving and 
of success built upon a bank account. Stories 
to be acceptable must have a strong human inter- 
est value. Ingenious and successful plans for 
saving money, clothed in an attractive guise, will 
be paid for at the usual rate.” The Bankers 
Extension Institute, 605 N. Michigan Avenue, 
Chicago, IIl. 








Poems Revised — Melodies Composed 

We will revise, typewrite and put melody to your 
poem for $3.00. his is in proper shape to send to 
publishers. Send for price on full piano part. Work 
guaranteed. 


PHILLIPS SONG SERVICE BUREAU 
24 The Annex 815 Jefferson Ave. 
TOLEDO, OHIO 











AUTHORS! You write the story, let Me 
copy it. To comply with the editor’s requirements 
adds fifty per cent to the selling value of a story 
or photoplay. Write for sample, also rates, the 
lowest, consistent with quality. 


MINNIE RICE RAYL 
Author’s Representative 


77 Burt St. Columbus, Ohio 











YOU MAY BE SURE 
That your manuscripts will be typewritten with 
accuracy and promptness if we are given the work. 
Our method of typewriting is efficient and approved. 
For this month only our charge is 35 cents a 
thousand words. 
Northeastern Wisconsin Typewriting Service 


Box 258, Green Bay, Wis. 











Manuscripts neatly and accurately typed 
for publication. Minor revisions made. 
Prompt service and personal attention. 
Rates reasonable. Write: 


EILEEN W. JOHNSON 
5542 Romaine St. Hollywood, Calif. 














Authors and Writers: We type manuscripts, 

photoplays, poems, songs, etc., for sub- 

mission to producers. Write for terms. 

Also do any other miscellaneous typing. 
AUTHORS’ SERVICE 

1005 E. Armour Blvd. Kansas City, Mo. 
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All up-to-date and accurate information regardin 


suspended or discontinued publications, the needs of 
in communications from editors and announcements 


of prize contests in any way involving the literary profession will be found in this column. 


HES 


The creation of the Harry McGregor scholar- 
ship is announced. This scholarship is intended 
for those persons who possess talent but lack 
financial means to obtain thorough, professional 
training for fiction writing. This scholarship con- 
sists of a year’s coaching under Mr. McGregor, 
and is decided by a short-story contest. The win- 
ner of this year’s scholarship is Katherine Grey 
Smith, 5405 Dover Street, Oakland, California, 
who commences fiction work August 14, 1924. 
The next contest will be held January 1 to April 
1, 1925, and will be open to all who desire to 
compete. The scholarship is for resident train- 
ing only. — 

Are women’s lives less rich in those experi- 
ences that make up a “life story” than men’s 
lives? This is a question which True Confessions, 
Robbinsdale, Minn., “feels like addressing to the 
host of realistic writers. This magazine, in 
widespread appeal for fact stories, has had an 
overwhelming response from men. True, it also 
has received many striking confessions from 
women, but not enough to satisfy the universal 
demand for stories about the eternal feminine. 
For this reason True Confessions is interesting 
itself chiefly now in stories for and about women. 
These should be told in confessional form. They 
should deal with phases of feminine life which 
are unusual, yet capable of common understand- 
ing. They should be sympathetic, sincere. They 
must arouse the readers’ interest at the start 
and move on to a strong climax. They must be 
not only true to life, but life itself. Manuscript 
is paid for at a minimum rate of two cents a 
word immediately upon acceptance.” 





Creart Studios, Box 1439, Honolulu, Hawaii, 
M. Sing Au, editor, is seeking three or four two- 
reel comedies. “Primarily we want new ideas. 
The situation may be slapstick, but must be pre- 
sented in a distinctly novel angle. We want 
simple indoor or outdoor settings; we do not 
consider stories that dwell on lavish scenes, mobs 
of people. We want the action, the funny char- 
acterization, not massive scenes and a great cast 
of people. For a story accepted, we shall pay 
from $25 to $200, the amount paid depending on 
the quality of the manuscript. Besides our im- 
mediate need for unusual two-reel comedies, we 
contemplate also making one-reel comedies, a 
series of two-reel everyday-life, about-you-and- 
me dramas, and two or three Special Features, 
for which wants we desire the best materials 
obtainable. For acceptable comedies and short 
dramas we will pay from $5 to $50; for feature 
dramas (five reels or above) from $100 to $1,000. 
Right now we want a strong, virile story with 
locale in the South Seas; for this we want some- 
thing different.” : 





The Wave is to resume publication, at 126 West 
104th St., New York City, with Thomas Kennedy, 
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author of the series of articles now running in 
\riters’ Dicest, as editor. Vincent Starrett, 
former editor, will still continue his association 
with the magazine as “contributing editor.” The 
subtitle of the magazine indicates the nature of 
the material needed: “A Journal of Arts and 
Letters.” “What we chiefly want are short 
stories that are of the non-commercial sort, at- 
tractive informal essays, critical articles that 
really have ideas within them and are not mere 
eush,” says Mr. Kennedy in a letter to the editor 
of THe Dicest. “Articles on any of the arts: 
music, painting, writing, etc., are acceptable. We 
will print a good deal of verse, and we are able 
to command good verse, as you may know. It 
seems easier to get that than the other. I am in 
frightful need of prose. It must be prose of 
distinction. That is to say, I might fall for a 
heautifully written article on almost any subject, 
but would not fall for a badly written one on 
any subject whatever.” 





William LeBosquet, Box 634, Bridgeport, Conn., 
offers a prize of ten dollars for the best name for 
a fraternal organization of men, devoted to the 
principles of true Americanism, self-helpfulness 
and fellowship. ae 


Novelets, 461 Eighth Avenue, New York, an- 
nounces a unique contest, with prizes aggregating 
$1,000. Readers are to vote upon the best story 
in each issue, voting coupons printed in each 
issue—and the authors receiving the highest 
number of votes will receive the prizes. 





Three prizes are offered by the American 
Journal of Nursing, 370 Seventh Avenue, New 
York City (contest closing June 1, 1924), for 
articles of not more than 5,000 words, “on Nurs- 
ing Small Hospitals. A ‘small hospital’ is one of 
fifty beds or less, and the types of nursing service 
to be considered are those afforded by schools 
for nurses, affiliating students, graduate nurses, 
and attendants supervised by graduate nurses. 
The first, second and third prizes are to be of 
s100, $75 and $50 respectively. The manuscripts 
are to be in the editorial office not later than 
June 1, 1924. They must be typewritten, double 
spaced and written on one side of the sheet only. 
Manuscripts should be signed only with a key 
letter or number. This key, together with the 
full name and address of the writer, should be 
enclosed in a plain envelope and attached to the 
manuscript.” 


The American Boy, 550 Lafayette Boulevard, 
Detroit, Mich. Editor, Griffith Ogden Ellis. 
Published monthly at $2 a year; 20c.a copy. Its 
needs are for “stories of daring which provide a 
hero with appeal for boys; stories of adventure 
that satisfies the boy’s natural longing to roam; 
stories of an exciting game which, while enthrall- 
ing the boy, make clear to him what is right and 
what is wrong; stories of service that will help 
the boy to adjust himself to social life; stories 
of business that will give the boy a true impres- 
sion of the workaday world he is to enter; in 
every case the story being strong in plot quality. 
Love stories or stories in which the feminine 
clement predominates are not used; nor is mate- 
rial which is addressed to small children, the 
average American Boy reader being fifteen or 


(Continued on page 46) 
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Authoritative! 


Says Harry Stephen Keeler, well-known editor and 
author, of THE AUTHOR AND JOURNALIST'S 
SIMPLIFIED TRAINING COURSE IN SHORT- 
STORY WRITING: 


“It is my firm conviction that the writer 
who will follow out your course, completing 
each one of the assignments under your per- 
sonal direction, is going to feel himself 
attaining a mastery of his tools and he is 
going to hold a firm footing in the elusive 
field of writing.” 


Such authors, editors and educators as H. Bedford- 
Jones, Arthur Preston Hankins, J. Frank Davis, 
Lemuel L. De Bra, Julian Kilman and others have 
substantially praised the S, T. C. 


Complete information about this authoritative 
training course in short-story writing is contained in 
the FREE booklet, “Short-Story Technique by the 
New Method”’—gladly sent upon request. 


THE AUTHOR AND JOURNALIST 
S. T. C. 1836 — St. Denver, Colo. 











Experienced in manuscript preparation in 
all its phases. I will give your work per- 
sonal attention and return promptly. 


EDNA HERRON 
Suite 1114-127 N. Dearborn St. 
Chicago, Illinois 














AUTHORS! 

We type your manuscripts with the 
utmost accuracy and technical perfection 
at the lowest possible cost to you. 

Write for our very low rates. 
RUSKIN LITERARY BUREAU 
Box 493, G. P. O. New York City 











MANUSCRIPTS 
Typed quickly and accurately, 50c per 1000 
words, one carbon copy. Return postage 
paid. 
DOROTHY K. FREY 
330 Franklin Ave. Sidney, Ohio 











MANUSCRIPT TYPING 

50 to 60 cents each thousand words, including car- 
bon copy; neat, letter-perfect, prompt. Revision, 15 
to 25 cents the thousand words. Photoplay typing. 

This is a day of specialization: our specialty is the 
preparation of authors’ manuscripts for publication. 

Samples on request. 

EDWIN B. PEEBLES 


1542 Waverly Ave. Detroit, Mich. 











I TYPE — YOU WRITE 
LET ME TYPE — WHAT YOU WRITE 


Stories, Articles, Photoplays, Poems, etc., Typed. 
Minor corrections made. Terms reasonable; service 
prompt; form correct; clients pleased; editors satis- 
fied. Write for terms. 


REX BURNS, 733 S. 36th St., South Bend, Ind. 
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HENRY ALBERT PHILLIPS 
offers 


A COMPLETE PHOTOPLAY 
SYNOPSIS 


in Facsimile 
Just as it was Bought and Produced 
with Mary Miles Minter 

ONE DOLLAR 

(While they last) 


HENRY ALBERT PHILLIPS 
Bethel, Conn. 











YOUR SHORT STORY, IF ORIGINAL, 
MAY BE ACCEPTABLE 
For a personal purpose, I seek an unusual 
short story, and am prepared to offer the 
writer, upon acceptance, certain literary ‘aid. 
No money required except one dollar for 
cost of examination. Not a “course,” nor 
any fake proposition requiring money. 
Send MSS. typewritten with return en- 
velope enclosed. Only unusual stories, 
strong of plot, with novel characterization, 
are desired. Trite stuff will not do. Iama 
writer—not a parasite who lives off of be- 
ginning writers. Address: 
HOWARD T. DIMICK 
Care Writer’s Digest Cincinnati 














OF THE ARTS? 
_ 

Then you will like RHYTHMUS. 
RHYTHMUS is not only a magazine of 
verse. It is a magazine of the poetry of 
the arts. 

RHYTHMUS through unique art affilia- 
tions of the picture, drama, prose, music 
and verse forms shows that poetry is the 
subtle essence and spirit of all the arts. 
Che definition of the old Greek word for 
“poet” was “creator,” but through confusion 
and mingling of languages the old meaning 
has been lost to all but the poet himself. 
RHYTHMUS is bringing back this idea in 
a new and vital way. 

_ In the interesting pages of RHYTHMUS is appear- 
ing the work of Donald Corley, John Wenger, William 
Saphier, Julian Freedman, Amy Lowell, Elinor Wylie, 
Edna St. Vincent Millay, Alfred Kreymborg, Louis 
Untermyer, Sara Teasdale, John Freeman, Edith 
Sitwell, Arthur Davison Ficke, John Gould Fletcher, 
William Carlos Williams, Evelyn Scott, Robert 
Winthrop Chanler, and many others. 

RHYTHMUS sells at 50 cents the copy and $3 the 
year. 

Not to have RHYTHMUS is to be without the 
finest art expression of the English speaking world. 


RHYTHMUS, 902 Bigelow St., Peoria, Il. 


For the enclosed $3.00 please send me a year’s 
subscription to RHYTHMUS beginning with the 


warner e aie are issue, 


Pe SAcesreaKs 


CP ee ERO eT re EET EER ee eee es ees 
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tion process. His writing will take on a new 
interest of expression, and his style will 
become more matured, more tangible. The 
modern essayists, to our own way of think- 
ing, have kept this form up to a very high 
quality. Hillaire Belloc, E. V. Lucas, Alice 
Meynell, Augustine Birrell, A. C. Benson, 
Vernon Lee and “Alpha of the Plow,” to 
name but a few of the modern essayists 
represented in the present anthology, are 
a perennial delight. We ourselves would 
have made a slightly different selection, 
regarding “On Nothing” as Belloc’s most 
perfect essay, and preferring Lucas’ essay 
on Vermeer to “The Town Week,” given 
here—-but that is a personal opinion; the 
important thing is that, though we have had 
all kinds of anthologies of verse and short 
stories and anecdotes, the essay has had for 
the greater part to sit in the background 
and play the part of a Cinderella of litera- 
tare... One of the most admirable fea- 
tures of this volume, we might add, is Mr. 
Prichard’s introduction, which is devoted to 
the essay form. Really this qualifies as a 
charming essay in itself. 

“Essays of Today.” Edited by F. H. Prich- 
ard. $2 net. Boston: Little, Brown, and 
Company. 


Stevenson Among Enemies 

There is one good thing about a psycho- 
analysis of a man like Stevenson—after 
taking you on a rubber-neck swing around 
through the intellectual suburbs, the author 
brings you back to where you started. The 
conductor has had a good time getting 
things off his chest, while the visiting 
rustics, marvelling at his line, have cast a 
skeptical eye at this or that argumentative 
masterpiece, some monument of dialectical 
skill, and dismissed it with a shifting of 
the Climax to the other cheek and a, 
“Shucks, there ain’t no such animal!” 

To our mind the only satisfactory way 
would be to psychoanalyze the Stevenson- 
ians, pointing out to the gaping suburbians, 
as the wagon clattered along the avenues, 
the unprecedented collection of antiques 
which had been assembled upon one chassis. 























THE 





(Ine huge advantage in this method would 
be that the antiques would enjoy it quite as 
much as the spectators. Stevenson, what- 
ever is, Or was, wrong with him, is dead, 
and can’t say anything; the Stevensonians 
wouldn’t want to; they would like being 
shown off, being proud of whatever it is 
that gets them that way; they would appre- 
ciate the opportunity of having somebody 
tell the world the things that they have 
been unsuccessfully trying to tell—that a 
love for Stevenson isn’t a thing to be ac- 
quired, like a fondness for Swiss chard, 
say; that Stevenson may have been all the 
critics say he was—vain, a bit of the char- 
latan, as full of inhibitions as an oboe 
player, a sedulous ape—that Stevenson 
may have been all that and more, and proba- 
bly was, yet where else ever lived just that 
kind of a charlatan and sedulous ape? 

Of all the analyses of popular literary 
vods we like best the present book by Mr. 
Swinnerton It is done with no little sym- 
pathy for his subject, certainly with more 
insight and understanding than was Brooks’ 
“Ordeal of Mark Twain,” which had for 
its purpose the demonstrating of a method 
rather than the painting of a portrait. But 
after all, the futility of the task is apparent ; 
(;0d was subject to much the same sort of 
scrutiny by the higher critics a hundred 
years ago, we recall, and what followed? 
Why, the Tractarian moment and the Vic- 
torian period, nothing less. People were 
confirmed in their belief in God, or else 
they paid no attention to the pother. There 
is a type of mind (and we confess to being 
one of them) that finds an enthusiasm for 
the art of Henry James, say, or of Walter 
Pater, not at all incompatible with sides of 
them which revel in Stevenson, and Dick- 
ens, and Charles Lamb, without shutting 
the eyes for a minute to obvious facts and 
faults, such as Mr. Swinnerton points out, 
for example, in Stevenson. And that is 
pretty much the state of mind of the aver- 
ye Stevensonian, we think—who would 
willingly submit himself as a goat if it is 
imperative that somebody be sacrificed as 
an offering to the new gods. 








“R. L. Stevenson: A Critical Study.” By 
Frank Swinnerton. New York: George 
H. Doran & Company. 
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FALSE ECONOMY 


is something that you should guard against. 
Don’t place your manuscript in the hands of those 
less competent just because you think that you can 
save yourself a few cents. The cost is greater in 
the end and you have gained nothing. You will be 
compelled to seek EXPERT GUIDANCE eventually 
if you expect to reach the top. Why not start on 
the right road and shorten the way? 


DO YOU 


trust to luck that you are sending your 
manuscript to the most competent in the field? that 
it is in the best form possible when it goes to an 
editor? and that you are sending it to the publication 
that uses your particular kind of story? You should 
make certain of these things. Placing your manu- 
script in our hands is your assurance of obtaining 
the best results possible. 

Rates for TYPING, REVISING and MARKET- 
ING on request. We make NO CHARGE for detail 
criticism on manuscripts under 10,000 words, 


AMERICAN TYPING AND REVISING 
BUREAU 
“Service and Efficiency” 


Box 171 Marlin, Texas 














AUTHORS! 


Rena Cone VanCise will type your manuscripts ac 
cording to Editorial requirements, carbon copy, bond 
paper. Errors in spelling and grammar corrected. 
Work guaranteed, 45c per 1000 words. Poems, 2c 


per line, 
RENA CONE VANCISE 
538 North Ave. Youngstown, Ohio 











AUTHORS’ EXCHANGE 
Room 215 Kellogg Bldg., 1416 F St., N. W. 
Washington, D. C. 


Manuscripts revised, typed and marketed. 
Book manuscripts and_novelettes wanted. 
Submit manuscripts. No reading fee. 











AUTHORS! 


Correct technical preparation and revision of short 
stories, novels, scenarios, manuscripts of every de- 
scription, Prompt and very efficient service. Expert 
typing, 60c to 90c per thousand words; with editorial 
revision, $1.00 to $1.50 per thousand words. Send 


manuscripts. 
MACKENZIE 


x. &. 
P. O. Box 24 (Suburb Chicago) Oak Park, Ill, 











ATTENTION! WRITERS! If you want 
an honest analysis of your writing ability 
and criticism of your stories, send MSS. 
with return postage and $1.00 bill to 


REGINALD R. REYNOLDS 
Huntington, W. Va. 











If you are not a successful writer, there’s a reason. 
I have no course, plan, system or instructions to 
offer. But I am offering heart to heart candid 
assistance to a limited number of aspiring writers. 
Only ten dollars entitles you to my services for 
three months. Offer open for limited time only. 
Also expert typing and revising. 


DOROTHY DORIAN 
225 W. 127th St. New York City 
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THE WRITER’S MARKET 
(Continued from page 43) 

sixteen years old. We are in the market for 
photographs with brief descriptions for its de- 
partment of ‘Novel Inventions and Natural Won- 
ders,’ which depicts the strikingly unusual in 
nature; and new interesting mechanical devices. 
Brief accounts of unusual boy activities or ac- 
complishments, especially of a kind that will be 
practically inspirational to other boys, are wanted 
for the department of ‘Notable Boys,’ or ‘Boys 
Who Do Things.’ Photographs should accompany 
such_articles. Timely, interesting articles w ritten 
in a clear, lively style carrying entertainment and 
instruction for boys are used; short, novel items 
of a few hundred words in length, illustrated by 
good photographs, are desirable.”® Manuscripts 
are reported on within ten days to two weeks. 
Payment is made on acceptance, the rate depend- 
ing on the quality of the material, the minimum 
however being one cent a word. 

The O. K. Associates, Granite City, IIl., an- 
nounces four prizes aggregating $20, for a list 
of words beginning with the letters O. K.—as 
“order clerks.” For particulars, address Mr. 
George A. Kremer, above address. 

The Mentalist is in the market for material on 
“subjects of concentration, will power, memory, 
imagination, perception, attention, ambition and 
success. On any other subject of interest in the 
fields of psychology, philosophy, metaphysics, 
psycho-analysis, occultism, phrenology, astrology, 
psychic research, numerology, and all branches of 
mental science. We welcome any poetry of in- 
spirational nature, or bearing on subjects of in- 
terest to students of the mind. Quotations from 
other writers allowed.” Manuscripts should be 
preferably of from 1,000 to 2,000 words in length. 
“Two copies are required before any manuscript 
may be considered.” Manuscripts are reported 
on within ten days, and payment is made on pub- 
lication at a rate of le a word for articles, and 
10c a line for verse. Address all manuscripts: 
The Editor, The Mentalist Magazine, 220 West 
Twenty-ninth St., New York City, Editorial De- 
partment. 

High Life, which succeeded Home Brew Maga- 
sine, is now published at 1465 Broadway, New 
York City, the former Brooklyn office having been 
discontinued. “Incidentally, High Life has changed 
its editorial policy and is now devoted to Life, 
Love and Marriage. In fact, it is the only pub- 
lication which devotes itself to championing mar- 
riage as an institution. On that account, we can 
use stories touching on matrimony of the ex- 
perience and confessional type, short bits up to 
300 words and stories between 1,500 and 3,500 
words.” 

The Chevrolet Review, the house organ of the 
Chevrolet Motor Company, has been discontinued. 


Club Management, Cafeteria Management, 
a chool and College Cafeteria, 327 South La Salle 
Chicago, Il., “want articles, photographs and 
a describing unusual operative methods, on 
points of food control, preparation of menus, 
handling of help, avoidance of food waste, ac- 
counting methods and such. Rate one-half cent 
a word, payable on publication. Forms and pic- 
tures, 50c each.” 


The Giblin Feature Service, Utica, N. Y., “wish, 
for the purpose of newspaper syndication, about 
fifty good short stories, ranging from 1,000 to 
2,000 words. We could also use a few good serial 
stories of about 50,000 words. Educational stories 
of a humorous vein are especially desired, but we 
will be glad to consider anything that you care to 
submit. We are also in the market for cartoons, 
poems, feature articles and in fact, any literary 
work of merit. No manuscripts returned unless 


accompanied by self-addressed, stamped envelope.” 


The Fawcett Publications, Robbinsdale, Minn., 
publishers of True Confessions and other maga- 
zines, announce the offer of $5,000 in prizes for 
the best contributors to a new monthly adventure, 
western romance magazine entitled The Triple-X, 
which will make its first appearance in May. 
“The only requirements are that the stories shall 
be such as appeal to red-blooded men, whether of 
adventure, mystery or romance. They may deal 
with first person experiences or be pure third- 
person fiction. They may be brief or long— 
short stories, novelettes or serials. They may 
be stories of the great open spaces—of the earth, 
sea or sky—or they may be of the city. All that 
is necessary is that they have the thrill and sus- 
pense which stirs men’s souls. The prizes are as 
follows: For the best story, $1,500 is offered; 
for the second best, $1,000; for the third best, 
$600; for the fourth, $400; for the fifth, $300; 
for the sixth, $200, and for the next ten, $10) 
each. The contest closes September 1, 1924. All 
manuscript must be received at the editorial offices 
of The Triple-X prior to September 1, 1924. An- 
nouncement of the awards will be made as 
promptly thereafter as is possible. During the 
contest all articles which are submitted and ac- 
cepted for publication will be paid for immedi- 
ately at the minimum rate of one and one-half 
cent a word, without waiting for the contest de- 
cision. Those which are awarded prizes amount- 
ing to more than the space rate previously paid 
will receive the balance of their prize money 
promptly. In case the space rate amounts to more 
than the prize offered no refund will be expected 
by the publishers.” 

Ten Siory Book, 538 South Dearborn St., Chi- 
cago, Ill. Published monthly at $3 a year; 25c 
a copy. “We need sex stories, and give quick 
decisions and quick publication.” Pays on pub- 
lication. 

The Chautauqua Drama Board, -Swathmore, Pa., 
announces a new $3,000 cash prize for a play for 
use on the 1925 Chautauqua circuit. The play 
must be original and have an American theme— 
adaptations will not be considered. The Board 
will give particular attention to plays having pur- 
pose of significance. Not more than ten charac- 
ters may be used for the cast. 

The Readers’ Syndicate, 799 Broadway, New 
York City, is announced, with Austin C. Ring as 
editor and Harold Hersey, associate editor. It 
will use short stories of not more than 1,200 
words, and novelettes of 20,000 words and up, 
for newspaper purposes. 

The Carter’s Ink Company, Boston, Mass., 
offers cash prizes aggregating $2,000 for a name 
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for the Carter “Call Boy,” a little figure which 
has played an important part in recent Carter ad- 
vertising. Slips for submitting your entry can be 
got from the dealers. 

The Southern Magazine, 156 Fourth Ave., Nash- 
ville, Tenn., Walter F. Coxe, editor, succeeds The 
Southern Literary Magazine, and will publish 
stories of character, love, adventure and mystery, 
payment being made on acceptance. 


Current News Features, Inc., Washington, D. 
C., is in the market for newspaper syndicate ma- 
terial. William E. Yelverton is manager. 


Tie Forum, 247 Park Ave., New York City, an- 
nounces a prize short story contest, to close 
J uly 1, 1924. Manuscripts must contain not less 
than 3,000, and not more than 5,000 words. 
“Originality of plot and conception are sought in 
any form of the short story. The Forum would 
like the first option to publish any stories, besides 
the prize winning one, at rates to be mutually 
agreed upon.” 


Radio News, 53 Park Place, New York City, 
is in the market for original radio material. 

The Jester, which was announced for publica- 
tion from Chicago, will not be issued under that 
name, owing to objections raised by the Columbia 
University Jester, and the editor, John Brad ford 
Main, will issue his magazine under another 
name. Manuscripts may be addressed to 30 North 
Dearborn St., Chicago, II. 


The Equity Players, 115 West Forty-seventh 
St., New York City, offer $2,500 to the American 
writer for the best play submitted before October 
1, 1924. 


Travel, 7 West Sixteenth St., New York City. 
Editor, Rseman Holden. Published monthly at 
$4.00 a year; 35c a copy. “We can use articles 
of from two to five thousand words on travel, 
exploration and discovery; personal experience, 
new territories opened, unusual adventures of 
travel interest, and anything on manners and 
customs of foreign countries. All articles must 
be accompanied by illustrations.” Manuscripts 
are reported on within three to six weeks, pay- 
ment being made on publication at the rate of 
one cent a word, with $1 each for photographs. 


Barbers’ Journal, 1400 Broadway, New York 
City. Editor, Joseph Byrne. Published monthly 
at $2.00 a year. “No special editorial needs— 
now and then buy a constructive barber article at 
one-half cent a word. Pay $1 each for photos, 
but do not use any quantity of manuscript or 
photos—not more than one or two outside articles 
per issue. As to verse—we write wonderful verse 
ourselves!” Payment is made on publication at 
the rate of one-half cent a word. 


The Gleaner, P. O. Box 172, Syracuse, N. Y. 
Editor, Mrs. Mary King. Published quarterly at 
l5e a year; 5c a copy. Can use stories of 1,000 
words. Manuscripts are reported on within two 
weeks, and payment is made on acceptance at a 
rate depending on the quality of the manuscripts. 


(Continued on page 49) 





POEMS CRITICISED 


William James Price, experienced Poet 
and Critic, Editor of “Interludes,” a maga- 
zine of Verse, and President and Critic of 
The Verse Writers’ Guild of Maryland, will 
criticise and revise Poems and_ suggest 
markets. Expert analysis and constructive 
suggestions. 5 cents per line; minimum 
charge $1.00. Over 100 lines 4 cents per line. 


WILLIAM JAMES PRICE 
2917 Erdman Ave. Baltimore, Md. 











PHOTOPLAYS AND STAGE PLAYS 
WANTED 


Manuscripts from amateur writers accepted. 


Why not have a sales representative in New York, 
the world’s greatest literary market? We will re- 
ceive suitable, high-class amateur material for mar- 
keting on a regular commission basis. Our Editorial 
Department, composed of writers of long studio ex- 
perience, will consider the selling possibilities of your 
manuscripts without charge. Send your stories or 
plays to us at once, and take advantage of this 
exceptional service, 


PHOTOPLAY EXCHANGE 
Dept. D, 296 Broadway New York City 











A UNIQUE 
WRITER’S SERVICE 


This is a direct message to you writers who sell 
non-fiction manuscripts. I have just opened a typing 
department and also a drafting department where 
line drawings of all sorts are turned out to perfection. 
If you write mechanical, juvenile or construction ar- 
ticles, if you feel the need of competent advice, 
skilled typing and the right kind of finished drawings, 
I am at your service. All prices reasonable—and 
guaranteed. Write for prices or send in some 
material for estimate. My stuff is appearing in fifty 
well-known magazines, 


DALE VAN HORN 
Walton, Nebr. 











MANUSCRIPTS TYPEWRITTEN 


50-75¢ a thousand words, depending on legibility of 
script. Poems, 2c per line. Minor corrections, 10c 
per thousand words. Original and one copy. Cash 
with order. 


CYNTHIA ADAMS 
232 Kings Highway Mansfield, La. 














MANUSCRIPT TYPING. Manuscripts correctly 
copied or revised and carefully prepared for publi- 
cation. I know the requirements of fiction, photo- 
play and poetry editors and am able to give my 
clients the utmost satisfaction. Prompt service 
guaranteed. Lowest rates. Write for terms and 
samples. 


T. J. WIGAL, Authors’ National Representative 
Parkersburg, W. Va. 
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Your Short Story 
Library 


is not complete if it does not contain the 
most practical book that has ever been 
written on the subject of the short-story 
plot— 


The Plot of the Short Story 
By Henry Albert Phillips 


Mr. Phillips needs no introduction to readers of 
THE WRITER’S DIGEST. He has long been re- 
garded as the foremost of writers for short-story 
writers—he has been successful in telling others how 
to do it just because he himself has been a successful 
short-story writer—just as his present articles on 
novel writing are practical because he himself has 
already written and sold four of them, 


It’s Different 


Jack London once read the first edition of Mr. 
Phillips’ book and said of it, “It is an excellent 
thing, excellently done.” It is excellent because it 
is different; it does not cover ground that other 
writers have covered, but contains an immense 
amount of practical material, all of it unique. Here 
are just a few of the chapter headings: 


The Plot; Laws Governing the Plot; Plot Analysis; 
Inspiration; The Process of Plotting; The Progressive 
Stages in Plotting; Arrangement of Events; Plot 
Development; The Ten Possible Plot Manifestations ; 
Plot Genealogy; Classifications and Variations of 
Plot; Practical Plot Sources; A Storehouse Full of 
Plots; Practical Demonstration in Plot Building; 
The Plot-Built Story. 


Read this volume and increase your chances of 
winning a prize in the— 


The Writer’s Digest Short 
Contest 


The book is beautifully bound in a strong art-cloth 
cover, and contains 175 pages. 


Price, $1.50 


(USE THIS COUPON) 
WRITER’S DIGEST, 
22 East 12th St., Cincinnati. 


Gentlemen: Enclosed please find $1.50, for which 
please send me my copy of “The Plot of the Short 
Story,” by Henry Albert Phillips. 


(Please check here: I am [J [not [J] a present 
subscriber to Wruiter’s Dicest.) 
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(Continued from page 33) 
duction to the chief character. Moreover, 
it sets the tone of the entire story and 
arouses keen interest. 

Clear and dynamic yet simple and brief 
this opening compels our attention from the 
start and promises a tale of harmonizing 
tone and color. By suggestion we learn 
the time and season of the action, as well as 
the nature and habits of the heroine. By 
detailed, alluring descriptions the room of 
Sophy Gayden stands out distinctly. By 
hints of mystery and troubles in the last, 
unfinished sentence of this first paragraph, 
our interest is engaged and we earnestly 
desire to read on and on. We know in- 
stinctively that the story will carry out the 
tone of the descriptive beginning and will 
be one of the most interesting and worth- 
while short stories of the year. 


Arousing Interest 


By Samuel Hagerman 


To my mind the ideal beginning for the 
short story is this: 

“They knew that Mike Meagher was 
dallying with death.” 

This beginning is found in the October 
issue of The Blue Book, page 147, a story 
by Meigs O. Frost entitled, “Lilies of the 
Lord.” 

The “Ideal Course in Short Story Writ- 
ing,” page 27, says, “The purpose of the 
opening is to get a picture quickly and 
clearly before the reader.” Also it says 
that the beginning must arouse interest. 
This opening does both exceedingly well. 
It does not take much exercising of the 
thinking faculties to figure out what kind of 
a type of man Meagher is. Also we can 
deduct that he is imposing upon some one. 
Then we only have to read down a few 
lines and we learn that he has been drink- 
ing liquor, and this adds greatly to the 
interest as to what will be the outcome of 
it all. I think any young writer will do 
well to not only study the opening of this 
story but every word of it. 























THE WRITER’S MARKET 
(Continued from page 47) 
Snappy Stories, 9 E. Fortieth street, New York 


City. Editor, Florence Haxton; semi-monthly; 
20 cents a copy; $4.00 a year. “Snappy Stories 
vants light, amusing fiction with a sex theme, 
ne-act plays, prose sketches, epigrams and verse. 
Stories which are essentially frivolous and stories 
with real emotional power are both in demand. 
The one test is—is your story really entertaining? 
Short stories should run from 1,000 to 5,000 
words in length, and novelettes 12,000. We re- 
port on manuscripts within three days, and pay 
on acceptance at the rate of one and one-half cent 
a word.” 


Specialty Salesman, South Whitley, Ind. Editor, 
Robert E. Hicks. Published monthly at $2.50 a 
vear; 25c a copy. “We can use inspirational 
selling stories pertaining to house to house selling, 
lso inspiration, character building articles and 
fiction with a touch of salesmanship in it, store- 

elling stories not wanted.” Poems and photo- 
Q vraphis not used. Manuscripts reported on within 
two to four weeks, payment being made on ac- 
ceptance at a rate of from one- fourth to one-half 
ent a word. 








Prizes aggregating $12,125, are offered by Lever 
Brothers Co., Dept. B, Cambridge, Mass., for 
“The Most Helpful Way to Use Lux,” “Why I 
\alue Lux,” for “The Most Interesting and Com- 
plete List of Purposes for Which You Use Lux,” 
and for interesting accounts on incidents in the 
lives of well-known persons in which Lux has 
figured.” Details of the contest and conditions 
‘an be obtained by writing to the above. 





Radio Information, 714 Times Building, St. 
Louis, Mo., offers $10 for radio short stories, 
from three to five hundred words. All manu- 
scripts must be accompanied by return postage, 
nd written on one side of the sheet only. 





Sportsman’s Digest, Cincinnati, Ohio, announces 
rizes totaling $100 in a contest fostering interest 
n the extermination of crows, which are proving 

great nuisance to both sportsman and farmer. 

Stories should be of experiences in crow shoot- 
ng, based on fact and in semi-fictional style. 
1,500 to 2,000 words. While not necsesary, pho- 
tographs will not be amiss. First prize, $50.00 ; 
second, $35.00; third, $15.00. It is suggested that 
ontestants see a copy of the magazine for com- 
plete details and to get an idea of stvle of stories 
wanted. 





Practical Electrics, announces five prizes, aggre- 
ating $100, for practical ways to utilize old tele- 
hone receivers. For complete information ad- 
lress, Old Telephone Receiver Contest, care Prac- 

al Electrics, 53 Park Place, New York City. 


1 


The same magazine also pays $3 each for ideas 


for their “Short-Circuits” department, which in 
humorous manner present to the layman the 
ingers to be avoided from the electric current. 





The Haversack, 810 Broadway, New York City. 
‘ublished weekly for boys between ten and seven- 
en. Editor, E. B. Chappell. Uses “stories from 


2500 to 3,000 words that combine swift moving 


t with characterization that makes for proper 
(Continued on page 52) 
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Manuscripts 


Careful, expert analysis and 
constructive criticism offered. 
Particulars furnished on re- 
quest. 


Bristol Literary Bureau 
836 SECOND AVE. 
CEDAR RAPIDS, IOWA 
SELL US : 


$ Your spare TIME $ 


You can earn Fifteen to Fifty dollars weekly writing 
showcards at home; no canvassing; pleasant, profitable 
profession; easily, quickly learned by our simple graphic 
block system; artistic ability unnecessary; we instruct 
you an supply work, 


WILSON METHODS, LIMITED, 
Dept. 106, Toronto, Canada. 































makes slightly 

ypewriters :: el machines $20 up. 

Easy monthly pay- 

ments, Five days free trial in your home, Express 

prepaid. Guaranteed two years. Write today for 
price list. 


PAYNE COMPANY 
Dept. 320 Rosedale Sta., Kansas City, Kansas 











WRITERS! 


Manuscripts typed for publication. Terms 
and sample on request. 


LAURA PRITCHARD 
3329 Columbus Ave. Anderson, Ind. 











WRITERS: Manuscripts neatly and correctly typed 

for publication by college gr: raduate of some literary 
experience. Special attention given to revision and 
correction of manuscripts for inexperienced writers. 
Low rates. Satisfaction guaranteed. Terms, samples, 
etc., on request. 


MARIAN J. HOWSER, Author’s Agent, 
Tyronza, Arkansas 











AUTHORS: 


Manuscripts neatly and accurately typed; 
prompt service; reasonable rates. 


SOPHIA FETZER 
347 E. Stephen St. Martinsburg, W. Va. 
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““Contest’’ Edition 





The Ideal Course in Short 
Story Writing 


The extraordinary demand for short stories is prompting editors everywhere to 
offer remarkable inducements to writers to specialize in this branch of fiction in the 
form of short-story contests. Just glance through the “Writer’s Market” department in this 
issue of THE WRITER’S DIGEST and you will have this fact impressed upon you. 
And besides—three new contests appear in our advertising pages this month — 


Authors’ Typing and Revising Bureau, Tallapoosa, Ga. (page 5). 
A. H. McLees, Box 188, Toledo, Ohio (page 41). 
WRITER’S DIGEST (pages 6 and 60.) 


This amazing popularity of contests has created new conditions for short story 
writing. -For contests lay special emphasis upon action, upon characterization, and 
upon plot and other factors in such a way as to call for special methods of handling. 
All this demands that existing methods of instruction in short story technique be adapted 
to these new conditions brought about by the contest idea. Therefore — WRITER’S 
DIGEST, in order to render the greatest service to short story writers, and to keep its 
service absolutely up to date, has added to The Ideal Course in Short Story Writing 
a set of— 


Special “Contest” Lessons 


These Lessons make the IDEAL COURSE 100% efficient—because they prepare 
the beginning writer for writing every kind of short story—because they tell you how 
to write the various kinds of stories that contest editors want to get—because the Les- 
sons are written in A B C language and contain examples from the best writers of 
today to show how they are doing it. 


These special Contest Lessons make the “CONTEST” EDITION of The Ideal 
Course in Short Story Writing absolutely the most complete Course ever offered the 
beginning writer. And it is offered at the same price as the regular edition—positively 
no additional charge is made for the “Contest” feature. Read more about the Course 
on the opposite page, then fill in the Coupon and mail TODAY—so that you may par- 
ticipate in the many contests now offered. 


What “IDEAL’’ Students Say About the Course 
They will back up the statements here made—names furnished if desired for verification. 


“I have sold riy first story since taking The | have sold several stories, none of them at less 
Ideal Short Story Course. Only one who has | than one cent a word, and some at better 
been a struggling beyiiner can appreciate what | rates.’—E. S. G., California. 
this service has meant to me? I will be very 
glad to recommend the Course to anyone who “The Course of lessons is very interesting, 
may be in need of help.”—E. D. W., California. we? have greatly profited therefrom.”—E. S. 
>. L., Illinots. 


“I can’t begin to tell you what The Ideal 
“I have received the Ideal Course, which 1 











Course has done for me. I have purchased 
several courses in story writing, some of them 
running into real money, but have secured more 
practical assistance from your Course than all 
the rest put together. Since I received it I 





am much elated over. I would like nothing 
better than to have some way of communicat- 
ing your valuable service to the whole world.” 
H.N. L., Illinois. 
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‘YOU Write the Short Stories 


The Editors Will Buy Them 


Do you want to write and sell short stories? Youcan. If you are 
a keen observer of life around you, and have a knowledge of the tech- 
nique of putting a short story together, you can write stories that the 
For every editor is looking for new, well trained 
writers as eagerly as new writers are seeking markets. The editors are 
waiting for you—you have the idea for the story—and we will supply 
the technical knowledge necessary in writing up your idea. We refer to— 


The Ideal Course in Short Story Writing 


This is a practical Course, designed for 
the man or woman who wants to start 
at the very beginning of the subject, 
which is, “What is it that constitutes a 
Nine out of ten writers fail be- 
cause they cannot answer this simple but 


THE IDEAL PROGRESSIVE LESSON FEATURE 


editors will want. 


story ?” 


In the Ideal Progressive 
Lessons we have a feature 
possessed by no other 


Course. In order to keep 
our student absolutely up to the 
minute, we have just added to 
our regular Ideal Course twelve 
supplementa Lessons, freshly 
prepared each week and sent to 
the student after he has finished 
his regular Course. There is 
absolutely no charge for this 
extra service, which will give 
you the benefit of the ve: 
latest ideas in writing and sell- 
ing your stories, 
Free Criticism Service 

Criticism service on two manu- 
scripts is included with the 
course without extra charge. 
You are entitled, at such times 
as you most need it, on special 
lessons or on the course as a 
whole, to send in two manu- 
scripts which put into practice 
the lessons you have_ been 
studying. From the criticism 
you are enabled to find out your 
weaknesses; how you may 


















important question. Then, step by step, 
the author takes you through all the im- 
portant subjects of theme selection, plot 
development, suspense, climax, prepara- 
tion of manuscript, and selling. 


strengthen your work; in what 
line to work hardest. This 
criticism is free with the regu- 
lar price of the course, 





Special Offer 

The _ regular rice of the 
IDEAL COURSE — with our 
Progressive Lesson Feature and 
Criticism Service included — is 
$5. But—for a limited time— 
we will extend the offer to in- 
clude a year’s subscription to 
THE WRITER’S DIGEST — 
twelve issues, each number full 
of helpful articles on writing, 
with a list of the newest mar- 
kets—absolutely without any ad- 
ditional cost to you whatsoever. 

If you are coeaty's subscriber 
to the Writer’s igest, your 
subscription will be extended 
one year; or you may have the 
year’s subscription entered for 
some friend, 

Don’t send any money, Just 
fill out the coupon and By the 
postman upon delivery. And our 
satisfaction guarantee insures the 
return of your money if you 
find that the Ideal Course is 
not all that we claim for it. 


USE THIS COUPON 





THE WRITER’S DIGEST, 


0 $5.00 is enclosed herewith, 


Name 





22 E. Twelfth St., Cincinnati, Ohio. 

Gentlemen :—Please send me the 

Story Writing and enter my name to receive THE WRITER'S 
DIGEST for on year, with free criticism of MS. 


C) I agree to pay mail carrier $5.00 when he delivers the Course, 

It is understood that if I am not satisfied, the lessons and 
magazine can be returned within three days from their receipt, 
and my money will be refunded in full at once, without question, 


“Ideal” Course on Short 








The Contents 


Lesson 1. The First Essential of 
Short Story Writing. 

Lesson 2. How to Get a Story— 
and Camouflage It. 

Lesson 3. Write About the Things 
You Know, 

Lesson 4. Themes are Everywhere, 

Lesson 5. Choosing Your Title. 

Lesson 6. The Proper Handling of 
Notes, 

Lesson 7. 

Lesson 8. 
“Crisis. 

Lesson 9. How to Secure “‘Sus- 
pense.” 

Lesson 10. “Suspense.” 

Lesson 11. Characterization. 

Lesson 12. How to Develop Style. 

Lesson 13. The Setting — Atmos- 
phere and Color, 

Lessen 14. Dialogue. 

Lesson 15. The Climax. 

Lesson 16. Denouement 
clusion, 

Lesson 17. Relation of 
Characters, 

Lesson 18. Short Story A Distinct 
Literary Form, 

Lesson 19, What the Editors Want. 

Lesson 20. A Sample Pilot. 

Lesson 21. The Young Writer 
Sought by Editors. 

Lesson 22. Preparing the Manu- 
script, 

Lesson 23. Originality, 

Lesson 24, Revising the Manuscript. 

Lesson 25. Selling the Story, 


Beginning the Story. 
Explaining “Plot” and 


and Con- 


Author to 
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When a student enrolls with me the first ques- 
tion I ask him is: Why do you wish to write 
fiction? Most student writers want to produce art 
if they can, but, above all, they want to earn 
money with their writing. I then try to help them 
realize their ambitions. 

I use no lesson sheets, no printed assignments 
or criticisms, no routine instruction whatever. 
give each writer the help which his copy shows he 
needs. I therefore plan a student’s development 
in two directions: (1) ak tances and (2) 
technique. All my instruction is founded upon 
the deep conviction that the greatest service any 
teacher can render to a writer is to help him ‘‘find 
himself,” to show him what he can write about 
best, what kind of stories are his forte. Fiction 
writing is the most personal of all arts; inevitably 
the writer who sells soonest is he who best ex- 
presses himself; to do this he must understand 
himself: but how many student writers really 
understand themselves? 

Destructive criticism is easy; the difficult thing 
is to tell the writer what to do about it. In most 
cases the cause of faults in a story cannot be dis- 
covered by study of the manuscript; the whole 
performance must be examined; the real answer 
comes when we get at the man behind the manu- 
script. 

For example: Students unable to sell have come 
to me bringing rejected manuscripts which obvi- 


342 Madison Ave, THOMAS 





The Man Behind The Manuscript 


Self-Discovery an Important Element in Winning Literary Success. 
By THOMAS H. UZZELL 


Formerly Fiction Editor of COLLIER’S WEEKLY 
Author of ‘‘Narrative Technique’”’ 


H. UZZELL 


ously were shameless imitations of the work of 
authors they admired—merely literary flubdub. I 
have talked with them, got them to tell me of 
their own most interesting experience, had them 
write them as simply and unaffectedly as they 
told them, and have, with a few minor changes, 
sold their copy. 

As soon as I have a definite line on the stu- 
dent’s literary habits and knowledge of life I 
let him begin the study of technique—the form 
and structure of the short story. This study is 
merely a search for ways and means most effec- 
tively to express the “message’’ he has to give the 
world. My method as used in my classes in tech- 
nique here in New York is now set forth com- 
pletely in my new book, “Narrative Technique.” 

Beginners working with me have during the 
present year sold their stories to Pictorial Review, 
Collier’s Weekly, American, Munsey’s, Ainsley’s, 
Young’s, Popular, and others. Most of them 
studied by correspondence. 

The fees for my instruction are: Preliminary 
two months Course in Self-Discovery, $25; four 
months term of Elementary Course, $50; four 
months term of Advanced Course, $80; single 
manuscripts, $10. Payments in installments can 
be arranged. Price of “Narrative Technique,” 
$2.00. Further information given on request. Let 


me know your problem. 
New York City 

















THE WRITER’S MARKET 
(Continued from page 49) 


attitudes toward the larger problems of ’teen-age 
life. Serials of six to eight chapters. Articles 
(illustrated if possible) from 500 to 1,800 words.” 

Manuscripts are reported on within two weeks, 
and payment is made on acceptance at from one- 
half to one cent a word. | 


Young People’s Paper, 1816 Chestnut St., Phila- 
delphia, Pa. Editor, James McConaughy, Litt. D. 
Issued monthly in ‘weekly parts at 55c a year; 
5c a copy. “We desire stories or articles adapted 
to interest and benefit young people from twelve 
to twenty. Every story should /7—oe a lesson, 
not by formal preaching or moral, but by creating 
an atmosphere that inspires young people with 
such qualities as patience, diligence, helpfulness, 
faith, courage, sympathy with others, loyalty to 
Christ and a determination to make things better. 
Such stories should usually not exceed 2,200 
words. Shorter articles of from eight hundred 
to sixteen hundred words, on subjects from na- 
ture, biography, invention, etc., especially if ac- 
companied by photographs for illustration, may 
also be found useful.” Manuscripts are reported 
on within a month, and payment is made on pub- 
lication at the rate of about $5 a thousand words. 


The Galleon, 17 Board of Trade Building, Kan- 
sas City, Mo. Editor, Alfred Fowler. Published 
quarterly at $1 a year. “We are in the market for 
essays on life and literature, and for short fiction, 
1,000 to 4,000 words in length. We are not in 
the market, however, for the work of the average 
amateur, as all of our material must be of the 
highest order.” Uses poetry, though not free 








verse. Payment made on acceptance, manuscripts 
being reported on within a month. 


The Harpoon, 271 Ashley Boulevard, New Bed- 
ford, Mass. Editor, Ruby Ellen Davies. Issued 
monthly, $1.00 a year; 15c a copy. “We use 
stories of all kinds relating to the stage or to the 
movie world. Photos are requested, and if re- 
turn stamps are enclosed, will be returned if not 
accepted. Manuscripts are reported on within 
thirty days, and payment of $1.50 a page is made 
on publication.” im 
_Top-Notch Magazine, 79 Seventh Ave., New 
York City. Arthur E. ee editor. Published 
twice a month at $3.00 a year; 15c a copy. Wants 
“good, clean stories of every kind. strong in plot, 
well constructed and told entertainingly. Sex 
stories are not wanted, and will not be considered. 
We prefer stories told in the third person. Spe- 
cial needs are for stories of any sport, except 
baseball. We try to report on manuscripts within 
two weeks, and always pay on acceptance, at a 
rate of one cent a word and up.” 





Town Topics, 2 West Forty-fifth St, New 
York City. Editor, E. B. Lowther. Published 
weekly at $8.00 a year; 20c a copy. “We are in 
the market for short stories of 1,200 to 2,(0 
words, but as we print only one story a week the 
demand is somewhat limited. But we are always 
out for a good short story, skits, satire, epigrams, 
jokes, and a wide variety of miscellaneous matter, 
fictitious in nature.” Photographs with an ap- 
peal to society, can be used. Manuscripts are re- 
ported on within a week, and payment is made 
on acceptance for stories, other matter on pub- 
lication. 
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SONG WRITER’S DEN 
(Continued from page 41) 
the writers of 


song only—for instance, 
“Yes, We Have No Bananas” received a 
royalty check for the first three months 
that amounted to over $60,000—but this 
only happens once in a great while. A song 
writer may make ten thousand dollars in 
a year or even in a month, but he may not 
average four thousand for the next five 
years. The cases of sudden fortune are 
exceptional. 

Some songs are very slow starters, while 
others catch on instantly. The latter are 
called “naturals” in the trade. The melody 
and the words hit simultaneously. The 
“Missouri Waltz” is a good example of 
what we call a slow starter. The composer 
did it over at least a dozen times, patching 
up the weak spots and having it played con- 
stantly by all the orchestras that could be 
persuaded to put it in their repertoires. 
After two years of hard revision and plug- 
ging it finally caught on. It became one of 
the big sellers. 

Many of you, perhaps, remember Paul 
larnes, a famous song writer of twenty- 
five years ago. He died about a yeat and 
a half ago. Among other hits, he was au- 
thor of “Good-Bye, Dolly Gray,” a song 
that struck a popular fancy during the 
Spanish-American War. Dan Daly, a 
famous comedian of that day, was badly in 
need of a new number to sing on the stage. 
[le tried one writer after another without 
success.. Finally he met Paul Barnes. “I 
can’t get a thing that will do,” he said. “A 
dozen writers have suggested stuff, but all I 
can do is listen and say, ‘You won’t do’” 
“Wait a minute,” suggested Barnes. “No, 
you walk ahead of me to your office and 
don’t talk to me.” Silently they walked 


along, Barnes mulling over an idea that had 


come to him. “I’ve got it!” he finally an- 

nounced to Daly. “Your new song is going 

to be called, “You Won’t Do.’” Three 

nights later Daly sang the song and it was 
hit. 


THE “ASK” CORNER 


M.D—Such revisions as you indicate 
would not affect the validity of your rights 
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Satisfactory Typing 


GOES A LONG WAY TOWARDS SELL: 
ING YOUR MANUSCRIPT. LET ME 
DO IT. TERMS 50c PER 1000 WORDS; 
POEMS, 4c PER LINE. CARBON 
COPY. PROMPT SERVICE. 


M. C. HASTIE 


2119 Sinton Ave. 
CINCINNATI - OHIO 











Authors! I specialize in making neat, type- 
written copies of manuscripts, plays, ete. Back 
of me is years of experience in the manuscript 
copying business and knowledge of style de- 
manded by publishers, Terms, samples, etc., on 
request, 


BEN ROSENBERG 
90646 Harrison St. Syracuse, N. Y. 














BANANOOS We all know that made a big hit 
although the dealer didn’t have 
the goods. The same with the new writer. Maybe 
you’ve got a hit although the publishers haven’t got 
it. I don’t give any cash prizes or medals if you 
call on me, but I will tell you what you’ve got. Send 
$1.00 if poem, $2.00 if song complete. Music written 
to words; write for special rates. 


LATISS MUSIC CO. 


5 Hedley Ave. Central Falls, R. I. 








MANUSCRIPTS COPIED 
correctly and neatly, 50 cents per 1000 words. 
Poems, 2 cents per line. Carbon copy. 

Sample of work sent on request. Typist 
for ten years. 

MRS. FRANK ELWOOD AVERY 
343 West 8th St. Erie, Pa. 














ACCURACY PERFECT WORK 
Your manuscripts typed to meet edi- 
torial requirements. 40c per 1000 words, 
carbon copy included. Poems, 2c a line. 


F. WEIXELMAN, St. George, Kans. 
NEATNESS PROMPTNESS 











Manuscripts corrected and neatly type- 
written, ready to send to the publisher. 
Carbon copy free. Prices reasonable. 


NELLIE CLARK, 
320 S. First St. Vandalia, Ill. 











THE WEST IS THE BEST 


Have your stories, poems, lyrics type- 
written. All work with one carbon copy. 
1000 words, 50c. Poems, lyrics, 2c per line. 
MARGARET SPENCER COMPTON 
2517 N. Madelia, Spokane, Wash. 

















Have You An /dea 
FarA Mavie Star? 


WRITE FOR 


THE MOVIES 


Big Money /ph /t — 





Can YOU help supply the demand for 
fresh, interesting, true-to-life screen stories? 
Don’t think that you must be a genius to 
win success. Neither is it necessary to 
waste valuable time and money studying 
tedious, tiresome correspondence courses 
or “lessons.” The real foundation of the 
photodrama is the plot or “idea” upon 
which it is built. Put YOUR idea on paper 
and send it to us immediately. Our Sce- 
nario Editor will offer to arrange it for you 
in proper form should he believe that your 
subject has merit. Producers eagerly read 
and gladly purchase at substantial figures, 
work that appeals to them as being meri- 
torious. 


HOW MUCH IS YOUR 
IMAGINATION WORTH? 


Who knows but some incident in your own life or 
that of a friend—some moving, gripping story of 
love, hate, passion or revenge, may prove to be the 
lever with which you will lift yourself to heights of 
unthought of success and prosperity. Nearly every- 
one has at some time thrilled to a great human emo- 
tion—some tremendous soul-trying ordeal or experi- 
ence. It is these really human stories of the masses that 
the producers want and will pay for liberally. Send 
us at once, YOUR idea of what a good screen story 
should be. You can write it in any form you wish 
and our Scenario Editor will carefully examine it 
and advise you promptly of his opinion as to its 
merits and how we can help you. THIS COSTS 
YOU NOTHING! Certainly you owe it to your- 
self to TRY, 


Big -Free Book 


Probably there are countless questions regarding 
the lucrative and fascinating profession of photoplay 
writing that you would like 
answered. Most of the points 
which would naturally arise in 
your mind are answered fully and 
coungtetety, in our __ interesting 
book, “THE PHOTOPLAY 
IN THE MAKING.” It contains 
a gold mine of information and 
over fifty thousand aspiring wri- 
ters have already received a copy. 
Send for YOUR copy at once. 
It is entirely free and there are no 
“strings” to the offer. If you 
have a story ready, send it to us, 
] together with your request for the 

book. 





BRISTOL PHOTOPLAY STUDIOS 


Suite 602-R, Bristol Building 


NEW YORK 
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under your copyright. As to whether it 
would leave the song still with the elements 
of a “hit,” that would depend entirely upon 
the merit of the song before the revision. 
Our guess would be that the changes would 
not affect the song at all—perhaps they 
would improve its chances. 

No song is so good that it can’t be made 
better; in your case perhaps another per- 
son, coming to it with a fresh point of view 
would be easily able to see places where 
improvement could be made. Sometimes 
one is too close to her own work for too 
long a time, and therefore is unable to see 
obvious places for improvement. 

Yes, revision of the lyric would involve 
changes in the meter, changes in the word- 
ing for the sake of internal rhymes, rhythm, 
or sense, or even of construction. 

In writing the popular song some latitude 
in grammar is permitted, where strict gram- 
mar construction would make the passage 
stiff and unpleasing. In semi-classical songs 
fewer liberties should be taken. 

Regular manuscript paper, a good white 
bond, 814x11 inches, should be used. The 
envelopes may be either white or manilla, 
size 10 or 11, the sheet to have two folds. 


HANDING ONE TO THE SHARKS 


Dear Miss PHILLIPS: 

I took your advice and I am staying clear 
of the company you advised me against. 
Sure enough, they wrote me a flattering 
letter in a couple of days, telling me that 
the big publishers only put out the work 
made in their “factory,” etc., but I con- 
signed the letters to the waste basket, and 
wrote them back a letter asking them to 
discontinue ‘sending me their trash. For a 
little extra fun, I drew an illustration of a 
ponderous fish (with sharp teeth) swim- 
ming in the water, and a bird (with one eye 
closed, but the other wide open) sitting on 
a branch in a tree. My caption was: “I’m 
wise,—I don’t swim!” 

I. Harry Isaacs. 


In Answering Advertisements Please say 
you saw it in WRITER’S DIGEST 
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Address TRIPLE-X MAGAZINE 





$5,000.00 STORY CONTEST 


Conducted by TRIPLE-X—the New Fawcett Monthly 


15 PRIZES FOR 


words, with unusual photographs. 

Will pay minimum of 1%c a word immediately upon 
acceptance. Any additional sum due winners will be paid 
after close of contest, September Ist, 1924. 





Adventure, Western Romance, Detective, “lystery or Sport 
Stories. May be in first or third person; deal with fact or 
fiction; and may or may not contain love element—prefer- 


ably with it, but subordinate to plenty of action. Short 
stories up to 10,000 words; novelettes up to 30,000; serials 
up to 100,000. 
PRIZES: 
BD ce hieipahn Aas emaaia PE ME nad veadscxdvevanece $400.00 
5 a wip acres SA. ERA eee 300.00 
DUM, «cin onk crsisicea ee pans, fle, See Pe eee 200.00 
SD PE a vices arwcswaces $100.00 each 

Special Features—Wanted biographical stories of inter- 

esting men who have led adventurous lives, up to 2,000 


ROBBINSDALE, MINN. 








THE QUALITY OF COURAGE 
(Continued from page 23) 

\fter working with her for some time, she 
wrote me very happily that she had sold a 
story, and to a good publication. Then she 
confided to me that she had written in all 
more than thirty stories and had received 
one hundred and four rejections before any 
of them found place. Since that I am glad 
to say she has gone on with fair success. 

\nother illustration: Before me is a letter 
from McClure’s magazine to one of my 
correspondents. It states: “We are delighted 
io keep -, a genuine and charming 
little story, and are sending you $100 for it.” 

Now to the point: This story was first 
sent to me three years ago. I then told the 
writer it was good and that it undoubtedly 
could find good place; but in these three 
vears it has been sent out many times, has 
won letters of commendation, but has wait- 
ed until now for acceptance. If the author 
had been of the sort that is discouraged by 

few rejections, this story never would 
have found its right stopping place. 

We must acknowledge that often there is 
something of an element of chance which 
soverns acceptance or rejection. Good ma- 
terial undoubtedly will come to its proper 
haven if one is sufficiently persistent. Yet 
in the meantime it may be returned from 
publications with which, by every law of 
reason, it should find place. 
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Wonderful, new device, guides your hand; corrects your writing 
in few days. Big improvement inthree hours. No failures. om: 











MANUSCRIPTS 


Criticised, Revised, Typed, Scenarios. 


Research. 
EVELYN C. CAMPBELL 


434 West 120th St. New York City 


Member Authors’ League of America. 











AUTHORS! 


The rules of the game observed in every detail. 
Manuscripts typed with accuracy, neatness and dis- 


patch. Also criticism and revision if desired. 
and sample on request. : 


Rates 


Keystone Typing and Revising Bureau 
51 Church St. Waynesburg, Penna. 











TYPEWRITERS 


Government surplus—little used—fine—very 


cheap. Write for lists. 


“GENERAL” BEARDSLEY 
30 Main St. Brooklyn, 


N. Y. 











“AUTHORS!” Manuscripts Typed Neatly 
and accurately. Errors in grammar and 
spelling corrected. Rates and first page 


sample sent on request. 
HAZEL B. DONALDSON 


Authors’ Representative 
Hillsboro, Iowa. 
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INT 


A 
JOURNALISM --- PHOTOPLAYS --- SHORT STORIES 


Those who desire independence through a 
literary career are offered. 

EXPERT GUIDANCE BY PROFESSIONAL 
AUTHORS, EDITORS, AND NEWS- 
PAPERMEN OF HIGH STANDING 
in that side of their art which they can turn 

to the greatest profit, 

MANUSCRIPT SALES DEPARTMENT 
at the disposal of writers (professionals and 
beginners) desiring to dispose of their manu- 
scripts on a COMMISSION BASIS. 

PLOT CHART AND COPYRIGHT 
BOOKLETS FREE. 


THE HARVARD COMPANY 


327 Montgomery St., SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 
Sill RINNE 


I continually emphasize to my corres- 
pondents this law of chance. Occasionally 
I get an illustration of it. Here is one in 
my mail this morning. My correspondent 
says, “By the way, I just sold a story criti- 
cized by you more than a year ago, in which 
I made changes as suggested. You thought 
it would sell and so I stuck to it. Thirty- 
four trips were required to put it over, but 
—the thirty-fourth was the best market of 
the lot.” 

This is exceptional, sending a story out 
thirty-four times, but I have known of 
other experiences nearly equalling it—one 
where after twenty-two rejections a story 
sold to a first class magazine, where the 











AUTHORS’ AGENT — Manuscripts criti- 
cised, revised, typed for publication and 
sold. All work guaranteed. Write for 


2869 Boulevard 


TILSON’S TYPING AND REVISING 


ternis. 


BUREAU 


Jersey City, N. J. 














The Writers’ Office 


Box 82, Quincy, Ill. 
MANUSCRIPTS TYPED, REVISED, 
MARKETED. 


Sample and terms on request. 











100 ENVELOPES 
200 SHEETS 


FINE WHITE 
BOND 


INDIVIDUALLY 


PRINTED 
3 / DIRECT TO You 


BE neat and personal in your correspondence. 

Have your note heads and envelopes printed on 
a good grade of bond writing paper, with envelopes 
to match. Fine, clear blue ink and modern, clear 
type are used. Three lines of printing are allowed. 


Add a Personal Touch : 0 
© 
To Your Correspondence = 
Your Name on Your Stationery 
This package of standard personal stationery 
comes packed in a neat, strong box, and will be 
shipped anywhere in the United States, postage pre- 
paid, for only $1.00. If you live west of Denver or 


outside of the United States, add ten per cent extra. 
Please send cash with order. 


Impress those with whom you correspond. Send 
today! Your money refunded promptly and cheer- 
fully if you are not satisfied. 

THE RALSTON COMPANY 
**America’s Leading Stationer’’ 
Jackson Street Dept.W. Cincinnati, Ohio 


writer offered it only in desperation after 
the manuscript had been declined by many 
lesser ones. Such incidents, varying in 
degree, come to my notice almost every day. 
Now here is something else that this cor- 
respondent said that is worth considering. 
“T want to learn to write—real stories. | 
can stand punishment. If I need a switch- 
ing, well, lay it on.” One with that spirit 
will be pretty certain to arrive eventually. 
But there is another angle to this. With- 
out question many writers begin to send 
their work out before they are fully pre- 
pared to enter the lists. Every editor re- 
ceives such work and wishes heartily that 
there was some training school or method 
of instruction which would be effective in 
holding back immature and unfinished pro- 
ductions. His work would be greatly less- 
ened in such case and ambitious writers 
would be saved many a heartbreak. Nothing 
pleases me more than to find a correspond- 
ent who is intent first upon the perfection 
of his work, willing to let the selling remain 
as a second consideration. I do find many 
such, men and women who recognize that 
literature is an art, not to be trifled with. 
hut to be taken seriously; still, as I con- 
stantly repeat, there is an element of chance 
in connection with all offerings of literary 
material, yet the writer who is best equipped 
has the major chance for success. 
Never begrudge the work that you put 
upon any manuscript. Write and rewrite, 
throw away and write again, so long as you 
can better any word or phrase, add one 
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illuminating .touch to any character, one 
emotional phase to any situation. 





THE COMPLETE WRITING 

EQUIPMENT 
(Continued from page 23) 
from a typewritten page. He will find, too, 
that time is saved in the actual revision; 
that whole pages need not be re-copied, but 
that the use of shears and paste will permit 
liberal interpolation or interlineations, which 
is not possible in the penned or penciled 
copy. 

Many authors declare, however, that in 
their individual cases it is an utter impos- 
sibility to typewrite and compose at one 
and the same time; that the attention which 
they are compelled to give to the manipu- 
lation of the keyboard, the spacing, and the 
replacement of the sheets in the machine, 
distracts their thoughts and they are posi- 
tively unable to concentrate on the work 
in hand. 

There is something in this, of course, 
especially if the author has been accustomed 
to hand-write his story and has taken up 
typing for the purpose of furthering his 
own literary endeavors. It is a matter of 
habit, however, and one that can by per- 
sistent effort, be acquired. The author who 
has learned the business of typewriting and 
has later on taken up the work of writing 
usually suffers no such handicap. The pro- 
cess of reeling off page after page is purely 
mechanical and constitutes no hindrance 
whatever to concentration. If one really 
desires to master the art of touch type- 
writing he can do so by home practice and 
the study of a wisely selected text book or 
pamphlet of instruction. In most of the 
large cities there are night schools in which 
the subject is taught without charge. All 
the student needs is a fixed determination 
ind a great deal of persistent practice. 

But if the composer-scrivener still harks 
back on the impossibility of old dogs learn- 
ng new tricks, I should like to impress upon 
him this important fact: Writers never 
vrow old! And I have never yet heard of 
‘ young dog not being able to learn new 
tricks. Remember this, therefore, when 
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WRITECRAFTERS 


Endorsed by Editors and Authors 


Writecrafters have helped their clients sell to Saturday 
Evening Post, Collier’s, Cosmopolitan, McClure’s, Every- 
body’ s, American, Adventure, Munsey’ s, etc. All manu- 
scripts receive the personal attention of A. L, Kimball, 
an editor and consulting critic of established reputation 
and 14 years’ experience, who has helped thousands of 
writers to a better understanding of story values and 
editorial requirements. Send for particulars. 


A. L. KIMBALL, Writecrafters, 


43 Hermitage Court, Charlotte, N. C. 





ARE YOUR MANUSCRIPTS COR- 
RECTLY PREPARED FOR 
PUBLICATIONP 


Ruth Greenwood Taylor, who has made 
a specialty of typing, revising and criticis- 
ing manuscripts, will be glad to handle your 
work for you. The charge for straight 
copying is 75c a thousand words or part 
thereof ; for copying with editorial revision, 
$1.00 a thousand, and for a constructive 
criticism, $1.00 a thousand. Write for 
particulars. 


RUTH GREENWOOD TAYLOR 
Franklin Turnpike, Allendale, N. J. 








vou begin to sharpen a supply of pencils, or 


Why Your Manuscripts Go Wrong 


Most short stories and novels fail for one or more 
of the following reasons: Lack of plot, lack of plot 
interest, lack of character interest, lack of “story” 
interest, absence of “‘story value.” Poems fail because 
the theme is not a poetic one, because they lack 
“story value,” or because of weakness of meter or 
other faults of handling. Articles fail because of a 
number of faults of construction. What you need is 


FRANK, CONSTRUCTIVE CRITICISM 
—the kind that points out all the weak points in your 
manuscript—going a step farther, however, and tell- 
ing you how to correct these faults, how to recon- 
struct your manuscript so that it will pass all the 
tests of good craftsmanship. 

A perfect manuscript is not enough, however; 
equally important is knowing how to prepare it 
properly for presenting to the editor—and what 
editor you should send it to! 

All of these features are embraced in my criticism 
service—offered to all of those who want their manu- 
scripts to go to the editor free from weaknesses 
which can be easily removed by intelligent, sympa- 


thetic, constructive criticism. My charges for this 
service are: 

BONE os banca ce cdutend sameness ee $1.50 
Se OO BN oo oo ae scnuietcceaece cen 2.00 
i ee. eee ee 3.00 
| Re en er eee 3.50 


60 Cents for each thousand over 5,000. 

Typin A typing service is also at your com- 
mand. Neat, prompt attention to all manuscripts by 
expert typists, at the rate of 75 cents for each thou- 
sand words, with carbon copy and suggestions for 
available markets. 

Send me your next manuscript for criticism by 
one who “knows the game” from the standpoint of 
the writer and editor alike, 


MALONE FARREL 
3488 Dury Ave. Cincinnati, Ohio 
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Song Writers! 





How are Makeyoursong snappy 
and smart by means of 


Your clever, unusual rhymes. 
Rhymes ? That is half the secret 
of successful song writ- 
ing. No matter how good your 
idea is, you must have it dressed 
up in rhymes that attract atten- 
tion. Learn the secret of it by 
keeping a copy of 


WALKER’S 
Rhyming Dictionary 


constantly at your side. Every 
word that rhymes with every 
other word is there, and is quickly 
found by means of a special plan 
whereby the whole English lan- 
guage is arranged according to 
the rhyming qualities of each 
word. 





The book is exhaustive. It con- 
tains over 700 pages, making it 
the most complete work of its 
kind ever prepared. It is indis- 
pensable to every poet and song 
writer. With it you can avoid 
those thread-worn rhymes which 
mean certain defeat for a song. 
With it you can find those unex- 
pected rhymes that will mean so 
much to the success of your idea. 


Bound in a strong art cloth cover. 
Price, postpaid, $2.50. 





Use this 


Coupon WRITER’S DIGEST 


: 22 East 12th St., Cincinnati, Ohio 
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! WRITER’S DIGEST ! 
' 22 E. Twelfth St., Cincinnati, Ohio. i 
: Gentlemen: Please find enclosed $2.50, for : 
: which send me a copy of Walker’s “Rhyming Jj 
y Dictionary.” ' 
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hunt up a favorite stub pen, preparing to 
start your next story. Give the typewriter 
a fair trial on the first draft and soon your 
mind will be trained to work in harmony 
with the tapping of the keys. 





THE PHOTOPLAY PLOT 
(Continued from page 21) 

equal the mark set by the mind having it. 
This is not to say that such minds never 
succeed; for there are editors and publica- 
tions and producers. The market is not 
closed to moderate abilities; but there is 
little doubt that those who leap to fame in 
literature have been fortunate enough, aside 
from inheritance, to have had in youth the 
training in significant association. Later 
in life conscious training may or may not 
be able to offset it; for old habits often 
resist the formation of newer ones © 

In the Saturday Evening Post there was 
a story (“Brass Tacks” by Thomas Mc- 
Morrow) whose underlying ideas I should 
like to outline as an example of what signi- 
ficant association can do in popular fiction 
writing. Although this is a magazine 
story, photoplay writers may take the lesson 
to heart, for nowadays competition in the 
“movies” has eliminated the original of in- 
ferior quality. 

A resident New Yorker thinks to grow 
wealthy by purchasing lots in and around 
the city to be held for a rise in prices. The 
more fliers he takes in real estate the more 
starved become his wife and children; it 
takes half his income to meet taxes and 
installments. He is committing slow suicide 
in his efforts to emulate the example of 
the Astors and the Vanderbilts, when he 
receives notice that his grandfather was the 
owner of a valuable parcel about to be auc- 
tioned off by a syndicate. There is on this 
land an old mortgage, whose interest now 
compounded has never been paid; and the 
taxes have also been added to the original 
sum of ten thousand dollars. The cocksure 
heir is preparing to borrow ten thousand— 
to lift this mortgage—when he is informed 
that he shall be required to pay the accrued 
sum of one million and four hundred (odd) 
thousand dollars! At his family’s plea he 
settles with the holders for a few. thou- 
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sands; but we are left to infer at the end 
that his mania is not yet cured. 

The genesis of this story would be inter- 
esting and profitable. I have no doubt that 
the general idea of foolish speculation had 
been in the mind of this author prior to his 
finding a concrete case with which to illu- 
strate it. His story ends with this line, 
“Look at the Astors! Look at the Vander- 


bilts! But please don’t look at the assess- 


ment books and at the dull little compound- 
interest table!” 
There we have the whole significance of 


the story in twenty-four words. This sig- 


nificance was no doubt, in the author’s mind 


as he thought of the pitiable figure of a 
man who would starve himself and his 


family to buy worthless real estate at auc- 


tion sales. Then, afterwards, when he came 


in contact with this especial instance of 
accrued compound-interest, significant asso- 
ciation born of training of which he may 
have been unconscious pieced the two ideas 
together into the basic unit of this story in 
the Post. What to the uncreative mind 
might have had no connection of apparent 
value was, in this instance, welded by asso- 
ciation into a good story. 

Look at the Dave Griffiths! Look at the 
Octavus Cohens! but don’t overlook this 
law of significant association and its results. 





DRAWING AS AN AID TO SALES 
(Continued from page 19) 

contrasty illustrations. And, since his word 

was pretty much law, the rest came easy. 

Another time I attempted to put across a 
small booklet for a rope manufacturer on 
the uses of rope about the home. The 
dummy, with a few hasty sketches almost 
put that venture over. It hasn’t yet ma- 
terialized, due to an underfed appropriation 
for that kind of work, but to have presented 
the matter in typewriting alone, would not 
have carried the thing to first base. 

A certain farm paper of national circula- 
tion sends short, pencil-sketch-illustrated 
articles to me to do over. The work has 
been very interesting. For one thing I have 
found that if some of those writers only 
knew how easy it would be to do the draw- 
ings just a little Hetter and in black ink on 
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Manuscript Typing 
50 CENTS PER THOUSAND WORDS 


AUTHORS! We type your manuscripts 
promptly, neatly and accurately in correct 
technical form. Our terms include a carbon 
copy, return postage and suggestions for 
the best available markets. 


All Our Work Guaranteed! 


MANUSCRIPT TYPING AND SERVICE 
BUREAU 


3048 Lycaste Ave. Detroit, Michigan 











Manuscripts neatly and accurately copied 

at reasonable rates by one who knows all 
the requirements of the editors. Write for 
rates and sample copy. 


J. P. PERRY 
Room 12, R. R. Y. M. C. A., Topeka, Kans. 











YOUR STORIES ARE GOOD 


Let me revise, type and help you sell them. 
A postal card brings my proposition. 


AUTHORS’ FRIEND 
1127 Oakdale Drive Ft. Wayne, Ind. 











COMBINATION ORDER, $2.00 
250 Bond Paper; 250 White Second Sheets; 25 
Black Carbon Paper; 1 kt a aged Ribbon; 5 Manu- 
script Covers—Blue; 100 MSS, Record Cards; 25 
Outgoing Envelores; 25 Return Envelopes; Eraser 
for Typewriter; Ink Tablets (Quart). Sent prepaid. 


WALTER J. MATTISON 
3042 Humboldt Ave. Detroit, Mich. 











FREE TO MEMBERS. Monthly Market 
Bulletin. Information Bureau, Manuscript 
Listing, Prizes and a reduction in all 
cost for service. Whether you are a suc- 
cessful writer—or want to be—write us. 


AUTHORS’ SERVICE a ~*~ eee 
Boston 34 Mass. 











PHOTOPLAY WRITERS, ATTENTION 
Manuscripts, Stories, Poems and Lectures TYPED, 
revised and_ criticised and marketed. QUICK, 
PROMPT SERVICE. All work acknowledged and 
returned promptly. Rates reasonable. 


JACK B. PRESTON 


Author’s Representative 
130 College Ave. Bluefield, W. Va. 











SHORT-STORY WRITERS! 


Free, separate course in short-story writing given 
with one year’s a to our magazine of 
inspiration for writers. ample copy on request. 


THE SCRIBBLER’S OWN MAGAZINE 
Dept. W, Tallapoosa, Ga. 





























Announcing -- 


A STORY-START 
CONTEST 


Getting a good start for your story is 
half the battle. It insures a thorough 
reading by the editor—and if it is accepted 
and published, it will make every discrim- 
inating reader your friend. 

To drive home the importance of the 
story’s opening, and to show you how easy 
it is to learn the art of making a strong, 
clever start, by means of simplified instruc- 
tion such as is contained in 


The Ideal Course in Short 
Story Writing 


(Containing the ‘‘Contest Edition’’ Features) 


—we are going to ask you to turn to page 
27 of The Ideal Course and study carefully 
what is fully described there as the ideal 
start. Then with this in mind, select from 
the current magazines a story start that 
you regard as measuring up to this ideal— 
and in a letter of not to exceed 300 words, 
tell why. (Be sure to enclose a clipping 
or a copy of the passage selected.) For 
the two best which we receive each month 
we will pay five dollars each and publish 
them in WRITER’S DIGEST. If you 
don’t already have a copy of THE IDEAL 
COURSE IN SHORT STORY WRITING 
you can have one delivered to you in just 
a short time by filling out and mailing the 
attached coupon—NOW. 


Just mail the coupon—don’t send 
any money. 


THE WRITER’S DIGEST, 
22 E. Twelfth St., Cincinnati, Ohio. 

Gentlemen: I want to enter the Story-Start 
Contest at once, so please send me, postpaid, by 
return mail, THE IDEAL COURSE IN SHORT 
STORY WRITING, and enter my name on THE 
WRITER’S DIGEST list for one year (if you 
are already a subscriber your subscription will be 
extended a year, or we will send THE DIGEST 
to any friend whose name you give us). I will 
pay the postman $5 upon receipt of the Course. 
DE sb bisa cRG an AW hee TRAD ARRAS been fink epee 
EUR 355. eo-ors arid mre, oid oe Mevere ps vereemeeis-s toate Or 
City Ma 5c pacestcaitecris 
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white paper they would at once begin to 
finish their drawings and thereby increase 
their income. Another thing is this: some 
writers have no conception of. illustrating. 
Their idea is good, but their accompanying 
sketch so crude and conflicting in details. 
that the thing has to be re-designed before 
it is drawn over. 

But both types of writers will profit by 
instruction in drawing. Those able to show 
their ideas clearly should go a step further 
and send out finished drawings; those who 
are not able to show correctly, what they 
are writing about (especially if the thing 
is of a mechanical nature), will benefit by at 
least learning the rudiments of drawing. 

Herewith are shown a typical pencil 
sketch and how that same sketch appeared 
when the magazine that bought it finished 
it up. It is merely a matter of a little time, 
—mighty well spent. 





INTIMATE NOTES ON NOVEL 
WRITING 
(Continued from page 17) 

My hero had come to Westminster Es- 
tates under the profound notion that here at 
last, in the quiet, healthy country, he would 
be able to get away from the jazz orgy of 
the City and live his—with his wife, Cyn- 
thia’s—own life. But within a month he 
learns that they can’t remain by themselves 
for a single evening without the telephone 
ringing asking them out to a jazz party or 
with the Bunch coming trooping in. That 
is part of suburban life and they like all the 
others fall hard for it. There my motif 1s 
striding along, you see. And I am hoping 
that my story is human and absorbing 
enough to make you forget all about motifs 
and stories and authors, and that you are 
just one of the Bunch for the moment and 
are plunging along like all the others. 

So, when you have finished my story, | 
shall not have succeeded—artistically, at 
least—if you are not impelled to say, “Well, 
that all comes of these fool people trying so 
hard to live other people’s lives to the utter 
neglect of their own!” 

And next, you find yourself asking, 
“Well, John, I do believe that is one of the 
evils of the day, when I come to think of 
it—aren’t people everywhere trying too hard 
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to live other people’s lives and incidentally 
succeeding in neglecting their own families 
and their own souls?” And John says, “I'll 
be darned if I don’t think you're right, 
Mary! But what was worrying me, dear, 
was a sneaking suspicion that we have been 
doing a little too much of it ourselves—and 
neglecting each other. Night after night 
we’re out—pouring ourselves and our souls 
into the movies, into dancing, into cabarets, 
into our neighbors. Why, darn it, we think 
we are enjoying ourselves, but we are really 
enjoying other people and other things 
more. We’ve got to stop it!” 

There’s the motif wriggled right out of 
the pages of our novel into the lives of our 
readers—where it ought to be. That’s what 
motifs are for—to influence the lives of 
their fellow men for the better. And the 
iotif is the novel in essence. So, you see, 
the novelist is a sort of a preacher too—no 
hetter, no worse—only he must never 
preach. It sounds like the old injunction of 
“hang your clothes on a hickory limb, but 
don’t go near the water!” And you can do 
this always in the novel by employing a 
motif so subtilely that the reader swallows 
the sugar pill without knowing that it was 
loaded. 

Next month, I will take up, Style or 
l'reatment. 





HOW TO WRITE HUMOR 
(Continued from page 15) 

While we are on the subject of cooties, it 
would only be fair to say a few words about 
the flea. We have flea, the insect; and 
‘lee, to escape. The following brought a 
ereat laugh recently from an audience re- 
viewing a “Topics of the Day” film: 

“What the newspapers said about the 
irl who eloped in her father’s trousers: 
‘i‘lees in papa’s pants.” 

This may not look so funny in print, but 
vhen you relate it to someone it sounds 
nighty different. 

And now to jump, with your kind indul- 
ence, from the insignificant flea to the 
erocious toger. 

A joke which the writer has just sold to 
he American Legion Weekly, was created 
v observation of a tiger rug. I simply re- 
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I Want Good Stories 


For sale to magazines paying one cent a 
word up, on acceptance. Marketing fee, 
10%. Sex stuff barred. Send manuscript, 
with $1 reading fee, or write for particulars 
about marketing and criticism aids to 
writers. 


H. B. DAVENPORT’S SELECTIVE 
MARKETING SERVICE 


Box 1192, Dept. D St. Louis, Mo. 














Typing of Ail Kinds Done. Careful attention given 
technical and scientific manuscripts, Novels, piays, 
stories, magazine articles, essays, poems promptly, 
accurately typed. Good paper, double-spaced, clear 
carbon copy. I ree correction in spelling, punctuation 
and grammar. Return postage paid. Satisfaction 
guaranteed. Sample of work on request. 50 cts, per 
thousand words; extra carbons, 10 cts. per 1000, 
Songs and poems, 2 cts. a line. 


MAUD K. HAYDEN, Pittsfield, Ill. 











SHORTHAND '&% READABLE AFTER 


YEARS. Nuhand’s new scientific 


principles enable you to show words more completely 
with shorter signs. Result: extreme legibility and high 
speed. No shading or positions. Strictly regular, rapidly 
learned. The Nuhand Manual ($1) is all you need. 
Why deny yourself longer? 

NUHAND, BOX 1102, OBERLIN, OHIO 








DASHIELL HAMMETT 
Criticism of Prose Fiction 
620 Eddy Street San Francisco 











REM. A, JOHNSTON 
Writer and Critic 
For twenty-five years I have been writing and 
selling and helping others to write and sell. I be- 
lieve that my heart-to-heart letters of criticism about 
your work and my special advice will help you more 
than anything else you've tried. Booklet for stamp. 
I’ve nothing to give away. If you mean business, 


you need me. Ogstan, INDIANA. 











WRITERS! Manuscripts correctly copied 
for publication at low rates. Terms. 
samples, etc., on request. 

M. S. GLOVER 
Authors’ Representative 


Room 215, 235 Market St. Newark, N. J. 














PRINTED MANUSCRIPT ENVELOPES 


In pairs, outgoing and return. 


100 of each size (for scripts, folded twice)... .$2.00 
100 of each size (for scripts, folded once)...... 2.50 
100 of each size (for scripts, not folded)...... 3.50 


Write for special price on quantities more than 100. 
HARRY RICHARDSON 
Falls City, Nebr. 





















IFOR PHOTOPLAY ey 


Not a school--no courses or books 

to sell. You are just as capable 

of writing acceptable stories as 
thousands of successful writers. 
Original plots and ideas are what 

is wanted. Plots accepted in any form. 
Revised, criticised, copyrighted, marketed 
Advice free. 


UNIVERSAL SCENARIO CORPORATION 


207 Security n,. Santa ai and Western Avenue 
Publishers POPULAR SCENARIO WaTER Send for Free 
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WRITERS! AUTHORS! 


Let me do your typing. I guarantee 
neat, accurate work and prompt service. 


Mss.—50c per 1000 words 
Poems—2c per line. 
FRIEDA M. WENDLING 

107-38 Baltic St. Jamaica, L. I. 











AUTHORS! 

First Class typing with corrections and criti- 
cisms on short stories, poems, novels, 
manuscripts and photoplays at lowest 
rates. 

MARTIN M. PARK 
Box 3 Glenwood, Alabama 














PHOTO-ERA MAGAZINE 


The American Journal of Photography. 
Wolfeboro, New Hampshire. 


AN INTERESTING, PRACTICAL IL- 
LUSTRATED MAGAZINE FOR 
THE PHOTOGRAPHER 


Photo-Era Magazine publishes interesting  illus- 
trated articles describing the beauty-spots of the 
world, and how to photograph them, Its articles, 
illustrations, editorials, typographical excellence, and 
high literary and pictorial standards are features 
that have won universal approval. It conducts three 
monthly prize-contests, one for advanced workers, 
one for beginners and one for the best print-criticism, 
Its monthly digest of photo-technical facts, answers 
to queries, and its department headed “Our Illus- 
trations,” which describes how all the pictures in the 
magazine were made, are well worth reading. Other 
interesting features are the news events, London Let- 
ter, review of new books, and patents issued. The 
whole tone of the magazine is one of encouragement 
and uplift. Its editors are glad to help any reader 
solve his photographic problems. Send for a sampk 
copy, it is yours for the asking. 


SUBSCRIPTION PRICE: 
$2.50 PER YEAR; CANADIAN, $2.85; 
Foreign, $3.25; 
SINGLE COPY, 25 CENTS. 


PHOTO-ERA MAGAZINE 
Wolfeboro, New Hampshire, U.S. A. 











versed the word r-u-g to g-u-r for sake of 
contrast. A live tiger roars: “G-u-r-r-r!” 
With a dead tiger it’s just the opposite: 
rug. This is how the joke appeared on 
paper, together with the appropriate title : 


CAUSE AND EFFECT 
The Tiger (in life)—G-u-r-r-r-r! 

Same Tiger (after death)—r-u-g. 

These are but a few of the many examples 
regarding the creation of jokes concerning 
animals. A stroll through the zoological 
gardens of your city should give you a 
world of ideas embodying jokes of every de- 
scription. The elephant with his trunk, 
swaying to and fro; the laughing hyena; 
the ostrich who is fond of eating almost 
everything under the sun, the polar bears, 
the monkeys, the alligators—all animals, 
reptiles and insects found within a zoo pos- 
sess characteristics that go to make up so 
many hundreds of saleable jokes. Look 
about you and jot it down in your note- 
beok. It pays. 

(Mr. Fisher’s next article will deal 
with the handling of your output of 
jokes ; how to enter them in your ledger, 
the sort of ledger the writer uses, and 
how to avoid sending out the same joke 
twice to one editor; eliminating the car- 
bon copy.—The Editor.) 





THE TECHNIQUE OF VERSE- 
WRITING 
(Continued from page 14) 
ducing in their readers’ minds the pleasure 
that comes from a consciousness of diffi- 
culties overcome. 


The Roundel 

Finally, Swinburne evolved a form of his 
own which he named the roundel. It is 
composed of eleven lines. The fourth and 
eleventh lines are composed of the first 
phrase of the poem repeated as a refrain 
and also rhyming with other lines in the 
poem. Only two rhymes are used, the 
scheme being abab bab abab. He made a 
high-art form of this new and individual 
type, writing more than one hundred roun- 
dels that display his wonderful gifts of 
lyricism and rhyming ingenuity. The one 
given the name he assigned to the form is 
definition and example in one. 
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THE ROUNDEL 


A roundel is wrought as a ring or a star- 
bright sphere, 
With craft of delight and with cunning 
of sound unsought, 
That the heart of the hearer may smile if 
to pleasure his ear 
A roundel is wrought. 


Its jewel of music is craven of all or of 
aught— 
Love, laughter or mourning—remembrance 
of rapture or fear— 
That fancy may fashion to hang in the ear 
of thought. 


As a bird’s quick song runs round, and the 
hearts in us hear 
Pause answer to pause, and again the 
; same strain caught, 
So moves the device whence, round as a 
pearl or a tear 
A roundel is wrought. 

Swinburne’s experience is fairly typical. 
ihere has been a constant tendency either 
io shorten the poem so that it comes within 
the reach of English rhyme, or else to dis- 
regard some of the rules, allowing more 
rhymes to creep in. Particularly is this 
true in translations of the longer types. 
'robably few more beautiful poems have 
heen written than Rossetti’s translation of 
the “Ballade of Dead Ladies.” It catches 
perfectly the spirit of the original, and 
translates it very faithfully, but it does not 
retain the three-rhyme restriction. Some- 
one has translated it in a version that com- 
plies with all the rules, producing a vastly 
inferior poem. 





FINDING STORIES IN YOUR 
HOME 
(Continued from page 12) 

Underlying the story is the general theme 
that men have an unfair advantage over 
women when the latter are not economically 
independent. This is proven dramatically 
hy giving the wife dominance in the story. 
|f wives are dependent upon their husbands 
ior a living, the husbands have only to 
threaten to withdraw food and shelter to 
‘orce the wives to come to terms. The new 
ideal of greater economic independence for 
women, wives, is “in the air” now so that 
the story was admirably adapted for publi- 
cation in one of the large woman’s maga- 
zines and sold easily. . 

If the student will have patience with the 
fairly large amount of preliminary writing 
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AUTHORS’ EXPERT SERVICE 


Typing, revision and correction of manuscripts in ac- 
cordance with the exacting requirements of editors. 
Service of high order. Rates reasonable. 


QUICK SERVICE LETTER SHOP 
Attention M. Inez McCurdy 
607 Pena Bldg. Pittsburgh, Pa. 











AUTHORS’ AGENT — Manuscripts criti- 
cised, revised, edited, typed for publica- 
tion and sold. Twenty years’ experience 
at your disposal. Write for terms. 


F, C. HILL 


Suite D, 154 Nassau St. New York, N. Y. 














Mention THE WRITER’S DIGEST 
:: When Writing to Advertisers :: 














STATEMENT OF THE OWNERSHIP, MANAGE- 
MENT, CIRCULATION, ETC.,, 


Required by the Act of Congress of August 24, 1912, oj 
the WRITER’S DIGEST, published monthly at Cincin- 
nati, Ohio, for April 1, 1924, 


State of Ohio, County of Hamilton, ss, 

Before me, a Notary Public in and for the State and 
county aforesaid, personally appeared T, C, O’Donnell, 
who, having been duly sworn according to law, deposes 
and says that he is the Editor of the WRITER’S DI- 
GEST and that the following is, to the best of his 
knowledge and belief, a true statement of the ownership, 
management, etc., of the aforesaid publication for the 
date shown in the above caption, required by the Act of 
August 24, 1912, embodied in section 443, Postal Laws 
and Regulations, printed on the reverse of this form, 
to wit: 


1. That the names and addresses of the publisher, 
editor, managing editor, and business managers are: 


Publisher—Edward Rosenthal............. Cincinnati, O. 
Rattor—2; © CGR. ccosecsccciscses Cincinnati, O. 
Managing Editor—T. C. O’Donnell.......Cincinnati, O. 
Business Manager—G, J. Weber.......... Cincinnati, O. 


2. That the owners are: 
een TI s 66 650 5.0 dsinir ene Kenn enere Cincinnati, O. 


3. That the known bondholders, mortgagees, and other 
security holders owning or holding 1 per cent or more of 
total amount of bonds, mortgages, or other securities are 
—None, 


4. That the two paragraphs next above, giving the 
names of the owners, stockholders, and security holders, 
if any, contain not only the list of stockholders and 
security holders as they appear upon the books of the 
company but also. in cases where the stockholder or 
security holder appears upon the books of the company 
as trustee or in any other fiduciary relation, the name ot 
the person or corporation for whom such trustee is acting, 
is given; also that the said two paragraphs contain state- 
ments embracing affiant’s full knowledge and belief as 
to the circumstances and conditions under which stock- 
holders and security holders who do not appear upon the 
books of the company as trustees, hold stock and securi- 
ties in a capacity other than that of a bona fide owner; 
and this affiant has no reason to believe that any other 
person, association, or corporation has any interest direct 
or indirect in the said stock, bonds, or other securities 


than as so stated by him. 
T. C. O'DONNELL, Editor. 


Sworn te and subscribed before me this 20th day of 


March, i924. 
A. M. SCHONEBERGER. 
| Seal] (My Commission expires Dec. 27, 1924.) 
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RICE AND LASALLE 
Literary Agents and Play Brokers 
140 West 42nd Street New York 
FICTION—PLAYS—PICTURES 
Particulars of service upon request 














SUCCEED! 
Make your next brain child SUCCESSFUL! By 
giving it a fortunate BIRTH through favorable 
Planetary Vibrations. 
Write at once—Send no money. 
GARGILIS STUDIO 
Box 2771-H Boston, Mass. 














WHEN YOU SUBMIT WORK 
to an agency, you want service and co- 
operation. We give it to you. Typing still 
40c per M. Constructive criticism and re- 
vision. Write us. 
BRINKMAN & MOEHLE 
Dept. W Okawyville, Ill. 











YOUR FORTE is writing; mine preparing 
manuscripts for publication. Why not work to- 
gether to our mutual profit? Quality service; 
personal attention. Carbon copy and minor correc- 
tions free, if desired, 


ERMAH LANIER 
747 Fifth Ave. Oakland, Calif. 











AUTHORS—WRITERS 


Photoplays—short stories—serials—articles and poems 
properly typed for presentation to editors, Will also 
help market your manuscript. Write for rates and 
sample. 


Cc. N. HOYT 


1508 Bainbridge So. Richmond, Va. 











Authors, Writers—Have your manuscript 
revised and typed in correct form by 
specialists. All work guaranteed. Write 
for particulars, rates and sample. 


BROWN-COVEY 


REVISING-COPYING CO. 
2308 “J” Street Sacramento, Calif. 











AUTHORS! 
Manuscripts typed, 50 cents per 
thousand words. 
MANUSCRIPT HOSPITAL 
Dept. B El Paso, Tex. 











LET ME TYPE YOUR MANUSCRIPTS 
in correct form for publication. Prompt 
service. Carbon copy. 1000 words, 50c; 
poems, 2c per line. 


MARTINA D. BAGG 
1106 Riverdale St., West Springfield, Mass. 














suggested in step number one above and will 
carefully do the checking called for in step 
number two he can, I am convinced, find 
good stories in almost any human being who 
is adult and on the safe side of sanity. The 
large number of original first step notes are 
never wasted. When the writing of the 
story begins, these very notes furnish the 
realistic touches and deep understanding 
of the character that is necessary to attain 
genuine success with any piece of fiction. 





MAKING MANY STORIES 
FROM ONE 
(Continued from page 10) 
appointment time, too, and the writer-man 
must be going! 

He left,—with the fee and a good big tip 
to the bootblack’s grimed hand. 

He believed he had had a most profitable 
stay—all aside from the shine and brush 
given. He’d found and explored a new 
mine for “stories”! 





LITERARY RARITIES 
By SHERMAN RIPLEY 


\ mystery story in which the Woman in 
the Case does not use an elusive oriental 
perfume. 

A description of a cricket match in which 
some one on the side lines does not ex- 
claim, “Well bowled!” 

A detective story in which the white-haired 
old banker is not discovered in the library 
by the butler, murdered. 

A western thriller in which the hero is slow 
on the “draw.” 

Wherein half-breeds are not all rustlers, 
and where the girl is not kidnapped for 
revenge. 

The society novel whose hero does not have 
a Jap butler, and live in an exclusive 
bachelor apartment to which the heroine 
comes alone at night in Chapter XXI. 

An English novel in which nobody takes 
tea. 

A stage story in which the heroine does not 
make a hit, and have to repulse the ad- 
vances of the wealthy man who backs 
the show, 

A romance that does not end in a half- 
nelson. 
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THE IDEAL COURSE IN 


News Writing and Correspondence 





List of the Lessons 


Lesson 1, Newspaper Correspond- 
ence a Promising Field. 

Lesson 2, What News Is. 

Lesson 3. News Sources, 

Lesson 4. How to “Handle” the 
Story. 

Lesson 5. How to Get the Story 
to the Paper. 

Lesson 6. Newspaper Correspond- 
ence, 

Lesson 7, How to Prepare Copy. 

Lesson 8. General Instructions, 

Lesson 9, What to Avoid. 

Lesson 10, Correspondence as a 
Bread Winner—the Trades, 

Lesson 11, Where to Sell It. 








Two Books Given Away--- 
See “B” Coupon 


“How to Syndicate onset ts,” 
By Felix J. Koch. In this Sook 
Mr. Koch tells you how to sell your 
newspaper articles to more than 
me paper—as many as you can get 
to use them. This is known as syn- 
dication,” and means an immense 
increase in your earning power. 
This is not a book merely about 
Bt wa but about how to do it. 

Writer's Question and 
resale Book,” by Harry V. Mar- 
tin, author of “The Ideal Course in 
Short Story Writing,” answers, 
in a simple, concise way, the thou- 
sand pn one questions that bother 
the new writer—such as whether 
you should write to the editor when 
you send him a manuscript, etc. 
It will save you hours of looking 
through books and magazines for 
the answer to each question as it 
comes up, 











“A” Coupon 


WRITER'S DIGEST, l 
Cincinnati, Ohio, ] 


Gentlemen: Please send me the 
IDEAL COURSE IN NE 
WRITING AND CORRESPOND- j 
ENCE, with Free Criticism Certifi- 
cates, and enter my name on THE | 
WRITER’S DIGEST list for one 
year. I will pay the postman $5 | 
upon receipt of the Course, and I 
reserve the privilege of returning 
the Course at the end of five days 

if it is not all you claim it to be I 
and receive my money back. 


Naw: o4sc0renee wecccece eccccccces 


is written especially for the man and woman who have not 
had previous experience or instruction in writing, It is 
written by an experienced newspaper man who is not only 
himself a writer of unusual ability, but has the rare faculty 
of telling what he has learned to the beginner. His Lesson 
on “What News Is” alone is worth the price asked for the 
Course — because “news” is the hardest thing that the 
student writer has to learn—the way it is usually taught. 
The Ideal Course, however, makes you see in just one 
Lesson what “News” is all about. And from then on the 
rest is easy. 


TELL IT TO SELL IT! 


Write it so you can sell it! That is the purpose of the 
Course, and that is why we have devoted a special section 
of the Course to a list of magazines and papers that pay 
well for the different kinds of writing that the Course tells 
you how to write. And that isn’t all—through the Special 
10-Day Service Offer which we describe below, you are 
kept in touch with the new markets each month by “The 
Writer’s Market,” published in THE WRITER’S DIGEST 
—which is sent you FREE. 


We Criticise Your Manuscript---F REE 


By a special arrangement which we have made with 
the author, he will criticise three of your articles before 
you send them out to the editors. In this way he can make 
constructive suggestions that will give quality and a 
professional air to your work. For this purpose each 
Course contains Free Criticism Certificates which you can 
use any time you choose. 


OUR SPECIAL 10-DAY SERVICE OFFER 


The regular price of THE IDEAL COURSE IN NEWS WRITING 
AND CORRESPONDENCE is $5. But to make the COURSE stand 
for the very last word in service we are -.making, for a strictly limited 
period of 30 days, the re amazing offer: 

For the regular price of Course, or $5, we will send you the 
Course—postage paid by us—and the Free Criticism Service—and THE 
WRITER'S Bidest for one year—twelve big numbers filled with 
practical articles by men who have made go and containing each 
month an up-to-date list of new markets. To get this remarkable bargain, 
just fill out the a: Coupon and mail to usu—-TODAY. Don’t even take the 
time to send the money. If you are already a subscriber to THE 
WRITER’S DIGEST, we oe” gage your subscription a year, or mail 
it to a friend if you desire. 

In place of THE WHITER’S DIGEST we will send you two im- 
ortant books for writers—How to Syndicate Manuscripts, " by Felix 
y Koch, and “The Writer’s Question and Answer Book,” » > Harry V. 

artin. Both authors are men of recognized ability, Mr. Koch being 
~ Gost rolific writer of syndicated feature material in the country, 
and Kartia being author of “The Ideal Course in Short Story 


Writing.” Both books will give ee valuable information along the same 
lines as your Course. To get the Course and the two books, use the 
“B” COUPON. 


*““B’? COUPON 
WRITER’S DIGEST, 


22 E. Twelfth St., Cincinnati, Ohio. 

Gentlemen: Please send me THE IDEAL COURSE IN NEWS 
WRITING AND CORRESPONDENCE, with Free Criticism Certificates, 
and the following books: “How to Syndicate Manuscripts” and “The 
Writer’s Question and Answer Book.” am to pay the postman $5 upon 
receipt of the Course. It is understood that within five days I can return 
the Course and receive my money back if I am not satisfied in every 
way with the Course. 
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Type 
Your Stories 


from the 
first draft 
to the 
finished 
manuscript 
ona 


Remington Portable 


Typing your own scenarios saves money —of course. But 
composing on the handy little machine does more than that. 
The speed of the machine keeps pace with the flying thought. 
This facilitates composition and inspiration comes more nat- 
urally. Corrections are easy on typewritten drafts— and so 
is re-copying. 

The machine is more than a time-saver to the author. It is 
an inspiring helper—because it makes writing easier. 


The Remington is truly the ‘‘feature” portable typewriter, 
with the four-row, standard keyboard —just like the big 
machines. Simplest to learn, and easiest to operate. The 
leading portable typewriter—in sales and popularity. 

Take any user’s advice and buy a Remington Portable. 
Sold by over 3,000 dealers and Remington branches every- 
where, Easy payment terms if desired. 


Sign and mail this coupon and we will send our illustrated ‘* For You—For Everybody’’ which 
tells how the Remington Portable helps you to turn out first-class manuscript, easily and quickly. 








Address Department 24 


REMINGTON TYPEWRITER COMPANY 
374 Broadway, New York 





